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the  structure  of  an  air-pump,  is  {wst  contra-  tinualljy  pouring  in  fresh  bauds  of  plunderet's,  mistress  had  place<l  before  it,  to  burn,  not* 
FAMILY  LYCEUM*  diction.  He  was  the  miracle,  says  Dr.  Friend,  had  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom,  withstanding  she  had  given  him  orders  to 
Holbrook  editor  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  greatest  and  established  themselves  in  several  of  the  take  care  of  it.  The  old  woman  severely 

josiAH  o _  ,  .  genius,  perhaps,  for  mechanical  knowledge,  central  districts.  Alfred  bad  no  great  cause  reprimanded  him  for  the  neglect,  telling  him, 

't'ERMf  :  Two  dollars  a  year.rn  advance.  Six  copies  that  ever  apjieared  in  the  world  since  Archi-  to  be  satisfied  with  the  justice  or  generosity  that  though  he  would  not  trouble  himself  to 

for  lea  dollars.  medes.  He  appears,  likewise,  to  have  been  of  his  brothers  towards  him,  but  philosophy  turn  it,  yet  he  would  eat  it  fast  enough  when 

- - - -  a  master  in  the  science  of  optics ;  he  has  ac-  had  rendered  him  content  with  a  small  main-  ready. 

curately  described  the  uses  of  reading-glas-  tenance,  in  lieu  of  a  large  patrimony  which  For  more  than  a  year,  Alfred  remained  en« 
BIOGRAPHY.  ses,  and  shows  the  way  of  making  them. —  his  father  had  bequeathed  him.  On  the  veloped  by  this  cloud  of  adversity  ;  butOd* 

^  Dr.  Friend  adds,  that  he  also  describes  the  summons  of  Ethelred,  however,  he  quitted  dune,  earl  of  L*evon,  with  a  few  brave  men 


for  ten  dollars. 


BIOGRAPH  Y. 


R  BACON  camera  obscura,  and  all  sorts  of  glasses  which  his  beloved  studies,  and  took  up  arms  against  who  still  retained  their  loyalty,  having  Iw  a 

ROGE  BA  o  .  magnify  or  diminish  any  object,  or  bring  it  the  invaders.  He  fought  along  with  his  desjierate  effort  put  the  princi(ial  body  onho 

Roger  BACorr,  an  English  monk  of  the  nearer  to  the  eye,  or  remove  it  further  off —  brother  with  various  success,  and  when  Etli-  Danes  to  flight,  and  killed  Hiibba  their  gen- 

Franciscan  order,  celebrated  for  his  genius,  Hacoii  says  himself,  that  there  were  none  ev-  eired  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  a  wound,  eral,  he  determined  to  live  no  longer  in  his 


’Chester,  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  year  1-141.  ter  de  Alahara  Curia  R|iplied  himself  to  the  871,  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and  Having  informed  his  friends  of  the  place 

He  commenced  his  studies  at  OxfimI,  from  making  of  them.  That  the  telescope  wa.s  was  soon  after  anointed  king  at  VVinchester.  of  his  retreat,  he  desired  they  would  come 

whence  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Paris,  unknown  to  him,  appears  from  a  passage  Nothing  but  the  distracted  state  of  the  king-  to  him,  that  he  miglit  reap  the  benefit  of  their 
wincli,  at  that  time,  was  esteemed  tlie  centre  vvhere  he  says,  that  he  was  able  to  form  glas-  doin  could  have  induced  him  to  accept  the  advice  at  this  critical  juncture.  Several  no- 

Offiterature  ;  here  he  made  such  progress  in  ^  ^  manner,  with  respect  to  our  crown  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  rejieated  solici-  blemeu  accordingly  visited  him  at  Atheloey 

the  sciences,  that  he  was  esteemed  the  glory  object,  that  the  rays  shall  be  re-  t-ilions  from  the  nobility  and  clergy,  tliat  he  in  Somersetaliire,  the  place  of  his  retirement 


Having  taken  the  degree  of  doctor,  he  took  g(  g,,  incrediWe  distance,  and  to  count  the  for  tlwt  retirement  necessary  to  tlie  pursuit  to  prevent  suspicion,  but  to  be  ready  to  jofal 
the  habit  of  the  Franciscan  order,  either  jj„g(  gaud,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  knowledge ;  it  was  therefore  with  diffi-  each  other  at  the  king’s  command, 
while  he  was  in  France,  or  soon  after  his  re-  angle  under  which  we  see  the  objects ;  culty  he  could  be  eiigagwl  to  dive  into  the  The  most  ditKcult,  as  well  as  the  most  im* 

turn  to  England,  about  the  year  1240.  He  and,  also,  that  we  shall  scarce  see  the  greatest  sea  of  troubles  and  jierplexities  which  then  portant  part  of  Alfred’s  plan  remained  yet 

now  pursueil  his  favorite  study  of  experi-  IkxHcs  near  us,  on  account  of  the  smallness  |»articularly  surrounded  the  throne  he  was  to  lie  executed  ;  that  was  to  gain  intelligenc# 

mental  philosophy  with  unremitting  ardor  (j,p  a„g|g  under  which  we  view  them. —  pressed  to  accept.  However,  having  once  of  the  posture  of  the  enemy,  who  were  still 
and  asshluity.  In  this  pursuit,  in  ex|)eri-  His  skill  in  astronomy  was  amazing;  he  dis-  accepted  of  the  regal  jiower,  he  was  not  to  encam{ied  in  great  force  in  the  kingdom  of 

inents,  instruments,  anil  in  scarce  liooks,  he  covered  that  error  w  hich  occasioned  the  re-  he  daunted  by  these  difticulties ;  they  only  Wessex,  so  that  he  might  properly  concen 

■informs  us  he  spent,  in  the  course  of  twenty  lormation  of  the  calendar,  one  of  the  great-  excited  him  to  apply  with  greater  ardor  and  his  measures  for  attacking  them, 

ypsrs,  no  less  than  £2000,  which  sum  was  gg^  g^o^j^  according  to  Dr.  Jehh,  of  human  prudence,  to  the  management  of  the  war,  Alfred,  not  knowing  on  whom  he  could 

generously  fimiished  to  him  by  some  of  the  judustry;  and  his  plan  for  correcting  it  was  and  the  admin istratiun  of  public  affairs. —  rely  in  the  execution  of  an  undertaking 

heads  of  the  university,  to  enable  him  the  by  |H>|»e  Gregory  XI 11.,  w^th  this  f  rom  this  time  he  continued  to  ojipose  the  which  required  so  much  prudence  and  pen- 

better  to  pursue  his  noble  rew^arclies.  But  variation,  tWt  Bacon  woiild  have  had  the  d i Here nt  bodies  of  Danes,  that  were  contin-  etration,  took  the  boldest  resolution  that  ever 

such  extraordinary  talents,  and  progress  in  correction  to  liepin  fn>m  the  birth  our  Sa-  ually  |)ouriiig  in  iqxni  him,  with  various  sue-  entereil  into  tlie  head  of  a  prince  ;  he  ven- 

the  sciences,  which,  in  that  ignorant  agi‘,  vionr,  whereas  Gregory’s  amendment  reach-  cess.  SometiiiR-s,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  tured  into  their  camp,  disguised  like  a  har» 

were  so  little  known  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  gg  no'hi<'hcr  than  the  Niceiie  council.  them,  he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  treaties  per,  and  having  made  hiinselfmnster  of  their 

while  tliey  rais»  (l  the  admiration  of  the  inon;  Bishop  Bale  mentions  more  than  eighty  "  idi  them,  when  the  evacuation  of  his  king-  situation  and  dis<;i|iline,  returneil  without 

intelligent,  could  not  fail  to  excite  tlie  envy  treatises  written  by  this  extraordinary  man.  <lom  wits  not  to  be  purchased  at  an  ea.sy  rate  being  discrovered.  Havmg  likewise  learned 
of  his  illiterate  fraternity,  whose  niuliee  he  Dr.  Jehh,  the  editor  of  his  Opus  .Majus,  cla.s-  from  such  mercenary  plunderers.  But  as  that  they  were  soon  to  celebrate  a  grand  fe»* 
further  drew  upon  him  by  the  freedom  with  gj^gbig ,,  ritiiigs  under  these  heads:  grammar,  die  aeveral  Ixtdies  of  these  iiitidels  were  in-  tival  in  honor  of  some  of  their  klols,  hede« 
which  he  trcati*d  the  clergj’  in  his  writings,  mathematics^"  physics,  o|»tics,  geography,  as-  dependent  of  each  otiier,and  did  notconsid-  terralnetl  to  take  advantage  of  the  riot  and 
in  w  hich  he  spared  neither  their  ignorance,  fr,)„oniy,chronorogv,chemistn’,magic,'tned-  er  themselves  bound  by  treaties  made  by  inebriety  of  that  ilay.  He  accordingly  fixed 
nor  their  want  of  niorals.  These,  therefore,  b-jne,  logic,  metaphysics,  etliics,  theology,  those  of  a  ditierent  fwirty,  those  accommo-  on  Sel wood  forest  for  the  general  rendez* 
found  no  diiricnlty  in  |»o^cssing  the  vulgar  |,|,i|ology^  and  fiiiscellanies.  It  must,  how-  datioiis  were  of  little  avail.  vous  of  his  troops,  and  on  tlie  ap^iointed 

with  the  notion  of  Bacon’s  dealing  with  th'.:  ever,  lie*  confessed,  that  one  and  the  same  At  length,  greatly  weakened  by  the  various  day  atUicked  them,  while  they  were  em* 
devil.  Under  this  pn-teiiee,  he  was  restrain-  by  him  has  in  other  copies  borne  an-  battles  they  had  fought,  and  dispirited  by  the  ployed  in  their  sports,  at  Edingtiwi  in  Hamp- 

ed  from  readitig  lectures;  his  writings  were  „ther  title.  His  clicmicid  tracts  are  iti  the  rejieated  invasions  of  their  enemies,  the  En-  shire,  which  lay  at sotne  distancts  from  their 

confined  to  his  convent,  and,  at  len^h,  in  'pbegaunis  Chemicus,  printed  at  Frankfort,  giislimen  gave  themselves  up  to  despair.—  strong  fortified  camp.  Not  being  prepared 
1276,  he  himself  was  imprisoneil  in  his  cell,  Hvo.,  1U20.  His  treatise  on  avoiding  the  Those  who  could  not  fly,  submitted  to  the  for  so  sudden  an  attack,  the  Danes  wereen* 
at  sixtT-foiir  years  of  age;  Ix  ing  allowed,  bifirmrties  of  old  age,  was  printed  at  Oxford  victors,  and  preservwl  their  lives  at  the  ex-  tirely  routed,  and  almost  their  whole  rrmy 

however,  tiR*  use  of  his  laniks,  he  still  pro-  1590 ;  and  an  English  translation  of  It, by  |)ense  of  their  happiness;  others  fled  into  cut  to  pieces.  The  few  that  escafied  lietook 

cceded  ill  the  rtitionul  pursuit  of  knowledge,  Dr.  Richard  Browne,  afipeared  in  ItiKJ. _  Wales,  in  order  to  secrete  themselves  till  themselves  to  an  adjacent  castle,  but  wero 

corn;cniig  his  former  laliora,  and  writing  sev-  pieces  yet  remain  in  MS.,  [mrticularly  some  happy  revolution  should  restore  them  soon  oliliged  to  capitulate. 

era!  curious  pieces.  When  Bacon  had  been  „„  chrenologv,  eulituled  Computus  Ro-  to  their  country  ;  while  a  few,  unwilling  to  Notwithstanding  the  great  advantage  b« 

ten  years  in  confinement,  Jerom  de  Ascoli,  j,t,ri  Baconis;  ainiiher,  cnileil  LiU-r  Nature-  uljanifon  their  sovereign  in  his  adversity,  sur-  had  just  gained,  the  English  monarch  treat* 


era!  curious  pieces.  When  Bacon  had  been  „„  chrenologv,  eulituled  Computus  Ro-  to  their  country  ;  while  a  few,  unwilling  to  Notwithstanding  the  great  advantage  ba 

ten  years  in  confinement,  Jerom  de  Ascoli,  j,t,ri  Baconis;  ainiiher,  calleil  LHht  Nature-  uljanilon  their  sovereign  in  his  adversity,  sur-  had  just  gained,  the  English  monarch  treat* 

general  of  his  ordi  r,  w  Ik)  1«h1  condemned  ,bg  Coiiqiendium  of  Theology,  all  rounded  him  with  professions  of  loyalty  and  ed  the  remaining  Danes  w  ith  bis  usual  len* 

his  doi’trine,  was  chosen  |K)|»e,  by  the  name  of  ^yiiicb  are  in  the  lihrarv  w'hich  was  coliected  affection.  iiy.  &uch  of  tfiem  as  would  embrace  tha 

Nicholas  IV.,  and  king  reputed  a  fRTson  of  by  the  late  king;  and  fins  so  generously  been  -Alfred  alone  rose  su|*erior  to  this  severe  Christian  religion,  he  permitted  to  take  pos* 

great  abilities,  and  one  who  had  turneil  his  tb^  jHiblic,  by  our  magnanimous  attack  of  fortune;  with  tliut  magnanimity  session  of  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia,  on 


thoughts  to  philosophical  studies.  Bacon  re¬ 
solved  to  a|)ply  to  him  fur  his  discharge  ;  and 
to  show  kith  the  iniuK'ence  and  the  usefulness 
of  his  studies,  addressed  to  him  a  treatise,  ‘  On 
the  Means  of  avoiding  the  infirmities  of  old 


king,  George  IV.— [  Univtrsal  Biography.  which  the  truly  brave  ever  ex|>erieuce  in  tlie  condition  tliat  they  would  oblige  the  rest  of 

_  hour  of  danger,  instead  of  giving  way  to  de-  their  countrymen  to  quit  the  island,  and  pre- 

spair,  he  deteriiiineii  to  yield  to  the  Sturm  for  vent,  as  much  as  lay  in  their  fxiwer,  nnf 
ALFRED.  awhile,  and  wail ‘the  rise  of  more  auspicious  more  foreigners  from  landing.  Hostages 

Ai.ruEi),  or  iElfred, sirnaraed  the  Great,  stars’  without  forgetting  for  a  moment  his  were  given  for  the  fierfurmance  of  these  ar- 

tKck  ■lliiaitriixiia  4  vg\n  birirvc;  RRiAliussiu  . . I  1  ^  ^  .  •  • 


Age.’  WImt  eft'ect  this  had  on  the  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  pemile’s  welfare.  tides;  and  such  as  would  not  part  with 

does  not  ap|R’ar;  it  did  not,  at  least,  produce  was  the  youngest  son  of  Ethelwolf)  king  of  The  security  of  his  family  gave  him  the  their  own  religion,  emiuirked  for  the  conti- 

an  immediate  disidiarge;  however,  towards  the  West  Haxons,  and  was  born  at  Wunn-  most  pungent  concern.  He  had  early  mar-  nent,  where  they  exercised  llieir  usual  pi- 

the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  by  the  interfRwitiun  ating,  siipjiosed  to  be  Wantage  in  Berkshire,  ned  Elswitha,  daughter  of  Ethelreil,  a  Sax-  racies. 

of  sofiM’  uoldemen,  Baron  uhtained  his  lib-  A.  D.  849.  So  early  as  his  tifth  year,  he  was  on  earl,  surnamed  for  his  merit  the  Great,  By  this  signal  and  important  victory,  AL 
erty,  after  which,  he  8| tent  the  remainder  of  taken  by  his  father  to  Ruine,  and  he  was  and  of  Eadburgha,  his  wife,  descendeil  from  fred  fouinl  himself;  on  a  sudden,  resloreil  to 
his  life  in  the  college  of  his  order,  where  he  again  sent  there,  some  time  afterwards,  with  the  kings  of  Mercia.  This  lady,  who  by  her  a  sitiiatiun  exceeding  his  most  sangiiins 
died,  in  the  year  1294,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  a  numerous  retinne.  On  his  second  visit  he  birtli,  accompli.shments,  and  lieaiity,  was  hopes.  By  one  single  battle  he  had  expel* 
and  was  buried  in  the  Franciscan  church. —  is  said  to  have  received  the  royal  unction  worthy  of  the  high  station  to  which  lie  had  le<l  the  Danes  from  liis  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
Such  are  the  few  particulars  which  the  most  from  the  pofie,  Leo  IV.,  on  a  refiort  of  his  raised  her,  .Alfred  loved  with  the  sincerest  and  regained  entire  possession  of  it.  His 
diligent  researches  have  fieen  able  to  discover  father’s  death,  though  it  is  certain  he  could  aftection,  and  hail  the  hap|>iut*s8  to  find  his  scattered  sulijeris,  whom  fear  had  dri  ven 
eoncerniug  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man.  not  be  regarded  as  the  heir  of  the  crown  love  returned  with  equal  sincerity.  Heaven  from  their  houses,  or  constraineil  to  submit 
His  numerous  vyritiiigs  show’ the  great  genius  while  he  had  three  elder  brothers.  It  may  had  already  hles.sed  them  with  several  chil-'  to  the  enemy,  now  flocked  with  eagerness 
and  force  of  mind  which  he  jiossc-ssefL  In  fie  sup|)osed,  that  at  this  jiolislied  court  he  dren,  and  they  i>egan  to  rejoice  with  the  to  renew  tlieir  allegiance  to  him.  And  wish- 
his  treatise  ‘Of  the  secret  Works  of  .Art  and  imhikHi,  though  so  young,  that  taste  for  civ-  jnospect  of  a  numerous  progeny.  ing  farther  to  secure  the  friein.'sfiip  of  Gu- 

Nature,’ he  shows,  that  a  ficrsoii  iM-rfectly  ac-  ili zed  society,  for  which  he  was  afterwanis  How  distressing,  therefore,  must  Alfred’s  thrum,  tlie  DaHi.sli  chieftain,  whom  lie  had 
quainted  with  the  maimer  obsiTved  1^’ nature  so  much  distinguished;  yet  it  apfiears,  that  situation  lie,  when  this  anxiety  was  added  to  not  only  overcome  by  |ii.«  arms,  hut  liv  his 
in  her  operations,  would  be  able  to  rival  her.  on  his  return,  the  iiidulgi  nce  of  his  parents  his  apprehensions  for  his  unliappy  subjects!  courtesy,  he  gave  him  the  kiiiirdom  of  East 
•Iri  another  piece, ‘Of  tlie  Nullify  of  .Magic,’  suffered  him  to  rnksjvend  liis  time  in  youthful  But  there  was  110  alternative;  he  must  either  .Anglia,  which  was  now  iiiimhited  entirely 
he  |K)int8  out,  with  great  sagacity  and  p^ne-  sports,  so  that  in  his  twelfth  year  he  was  not  submit  to  a  temporary  seiiuration  from  the  by  Danes,  reserving  to  himself  the  nominal 
tration,  whence  the  notion  of  it  sprung,  and  yet  able  to  rearl.  His  mother  first  excited  in  objects  of  his  tenderness,  or  nm  the  risk  of  sovereignty  as  riioirarch  of  all  England, 
how  weak  all  pretences  to  it  are.  From  a  him  the  desire  of  literary  attainments  by  the  becoming  a  prey  to  his  savage  and  inexor-  .Alfred  sivon  became  jKissessed  of  a  greater 
perusal  of  his  work,  it  is  evident,  that  Bacon  recital  of  some  Saxon  poems,  and  when  he  able  enemies,  whom  it  was  now  inqxissihle  extent  of  territory,  and  invested  with  more 
was  no  stranger  to  many  of  the  capital  dis-  had  mastered  those  com|iositions,  he  proceed-  for  him  to  withstand.  The  former  he  pm-  iinkMinded  sway,  tlian  any  of  his  predeces- 
coveries  of  the  present  and  jiastages.  Gun-  ed  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Ian-  deutly  chose  ;  and,  after  having  placed  his  sors  had  enjoyed  ;  every  sovereign  within 

Iiowder  he  certainly  knew;  thunder  and  giiage,  and  gained  such  a  relish  for  study,  fiimily  in  the  most  eligible  security  the  times  the  islan*!,  even  the  British  (irinres,  who 
ightning,  he  tells  us,  may  be  produced  by  that  he  wastotaHy  absork^din  these  pursuits,  would  allow  of,  till  he  could  find  a  more  se-  ruled  over  North  and  Soiitli  Wales,  either 
*rt;  for  that  sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal,  till  the  state  of  the  kingdom  called  him  forth  cure  retreat  for  them,  he  disguised  himself  courted  his  friendship,  or  .«<iie<l  for  his  pro- 
wbich,  when  seimrate,  have  no  sensible  ef-  to  active  life.  in  mean  attire,  and  entered  into  the  service  t'^ction.  And  though  different  iiartiea  of 


mentions  a  sort  of  unextingiiishahle  fire,  jire-  king,  who,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  died,  sanl’s  wife,  is  certified  by  the  following  inci-  away.  Having  thus  secured  his  roasts,  he 

flared  by  art,  which  proves  that  he  was  not  and  gave  way  to  his  next  brother  Ethelred.  dent  related  by  Asser  Menevensis.  The  dis-  diligently  sci  about  fortifying  the  rest  of  hi* 

unacquainted  with  phosphorus;  and  that  he  The  condition  of  England  was  at  this  time  gnised  king  sitting  one  day  by  the  fire,  ah-  kingdom  with  castles  and  walled  towns,  tha 

4iad  a  notion  of  thd  rarefection  of  the  air,  and  most  calamitous.  The  piratical  Denes,  con-  sorbed  in  mougbt,  sufifered  a  cake,  wbieh  his  want  of  whieb  bad  greatly  eontributad  t» 


so 


the  success  Kt  the  Danes,  lie  in  particular  slave  to  ignorance  or  pwsion  is  the  most  tie-  hooks  and  pdlaodicals  to  the  librar/j  and  nny  nnjiDal  or  vegetaiHe  substances  infused 
added  many  strong  works  to  the  fortifi-  graded  slave.  It  is  a  blessing  to  an  individ-  that  some  profess  liad  bet.-n  made  in  col-  in  them ;  and  for  iliiiwt  ason  they  are  ollea 
cations  of  London.  And  at  length,  hnt  not  nal  who  can  neither  understand  nor  |>racti«te  leriing  specimens  of^minerals.  called  tfi  modern  zooln^y  hy  the  title  ufan- 

idl  alter  many  de.s[)erate  encounters  had  ta-  right,  to  he  led,  or  even  comjielled  to  if,  hy  The  following  resolutions  were  then  pass-  iinalciUa  infusoria,  or  inlusorial  animalcules, 
ken  place,  In;  hud  the  sutisfaelioii  to  see  some  kind  master.  It  is  not  a  bTessTiig  to  ed  :  .V  most  extruortlinary  idea  was  entertained 

peace  and  trainpiillity  resyired  throughout  ihe  community  merely  in  which  he  livew,  1.  Resolved,  that  t!ie  corresponding  com-  hy  trio  celehrated  Count  de  Hnftbn,  relative 
the  island,  .'t;i<r  so  many  yt'ats  of  hloodshed  hut. to  the  iiulividtiai  himselli  to  «io  riglit  mittee  determine  the  mode  and  terms  on  to  tlicse  animalcules,  viz. :  that  they  were 


and  di.si|meiu<ie. 

[To  U.  oiicluded  in  the  next  Lycoiiin.J 

Kepi,  BLic  AAisM  ok  Lvceims. 
Ai-.most  every  institution  in  civil  society 


rather  than  wrong,  even  if  it  is  by  cumpiil-  wliicli  Lyceums  may  become  auxiliary  to  not  real  animals,  but  a  kind  ef  xirgauic  par- 

sion.  this  institution.  tides  or  moleculae,  w  bicli  were  capable,  uu- 

Witlioiit  moral  and  Christian  freedom,  2.  Resolved,  that  in  accordance  with  the  der  certain  circumstances,  of  being  formed 
there  is  no  Repiiltiicanism.  The  Rilile,  un-  tilth  article  of  the  constitution,  each  mcm-  into  animated  beings.  The  experiments  of 
doiibtedly,  coiituins  more  pore  re.jiulilican-  ber  is  reipiired  to  contribute  labor  annually  iS|iallauza!ii  and  others  have,  bowever,  com- 

ism,  than  any  other  book — than  all  other  us  a  condition  of  meml)ersbl|).  pletely  overthrown  this  cliimerical  and  ali- 


inssoine  eatures  w  no  i  art.  anli-iepii  ihcnn.  gooks.  Other  coiles,  any  cotie,  may  be  re-  3.  Resolved,  that  the  following  person.s  surd  theory  of  the  Count  de  liutibn ;  and 

cannot  a  ur  etjiia  ly  iipuii  name  and  jtrcteiice  ;  but  the  he  admittetl  as  members,  themselves  or  their  indcctl  one  would  hardly  think  it  possible 

a  asses  o  t  le  comnumity.  n  sttme  re-  ,.[,,.istian  code,  and  those  built  tiiioii  it,  are  friends  having  given  the  jiletlge  for  aouuul  for  any  person  of  imiirejudiced  mind,  nay 

sp  .-ct.s  they  have  a  ten.lency  to  elevate  the  alone  republican  in  reality,  in  their  tendency  lalnir.  one  may  even  add,  of  common  sense,  to 

.ig  ant  (  t  prtss  le  ow.  — their  results.  Thtit  makes  all  free,  and  John  T.  Jones,  Jacksonville.  view  the  sovertil  tinimulciiles  in  fluids,  anti 


It  is  n.uther  within  the  design  nor  tlie  from  the  cliains  ami  tlu; 

power  ol  CO  rg-M  toexten.l  their  advantages  ,,,,,,  without,  an.l  a  more  ermd 

c.im.lly  to  all  clas>e8.  Rut  a  small  ,K.rtiun  „„,-eleniiug  master  wiihiu-free  from 


C(|iifillv  to  all  classes.  Rut  h  small  |K>rtion  _ 

of  theVommunity  can  profit  .lirectly  hy  their  Ih.rH'.^Vns  of  "a 
mstructioix;  am  this  small  porimn  butt.  i,ioian-au  aspiring  demagogue-a  ci  tiel 
very  short  penotl  of  their  lives.  despot-from  ignoranee-Trmn  bigotrv- 

.Norcanorut/etmcxe.xt.ui.ltheiratlvantagos  (-.om  passiou-from  guilt. 

alike  to  ail.  A  small  portion  of  the  chil-  _ _  _  _ _ _ 

dren  in  towns  where  tliey  are  csttihlished, 

are  IhiK'liiteil  (ly  them.  They  have  even  alExiioDisT  Polity. 

bt!-'n  ibiiiui  in  some  iiistuiiees  to  irijiirt*  eom-  1' Ew  men  who  iiave  lived  upon  the  earth 
moil  sciiooU,  ami  td‘  eoiirse  to  diminish  the  l>eliiiid  them  a  loftier  or  more  im- 


advantages  otlirod  to  the  great  mass  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

Hisch  Schools  are  in  many  in.staiicos  tleci- 


|>erisliu!)le  mommient  of  their  own  w  istlom,  j 
or  a  richer  Ix  ipiest  to  tlieir  fellow-men,  than  j 
John  ^^'esl^•v.  In  utidition  to  the  jairity  of 


John  R.  Rr\imt,  do. 

William  8.  Emerson,  Lower  Altru. 

John  Messenger,  8t.  (.'lair  coiintj’. 
Gilman  Ktuniiill,  Greenvilli;,  111. 

(’Iiarles  Jones,  Jacksonville. 

Stephen  W .  8|)encer,  Rluflilalc,  III. 
C'yriis  L.  Watson,  Riisliville,  ill. 

William  Kirby,  Jack.soiiv  ille,  III. 

.Vlviin  Railey,  Edvvardsv ille.  III. 

Giirdmr  Rartlett,  Wifchester,  111. 

Cyrus  Edwards,  Alton,  III. 

Liicieii  Ftirimm,  Lewiston,  III. 

Ero  Chandler,  Jacksonville,  111. 

James  G.  Edwards,  do. 

4.  Resolvetl,  that  when  this  Lyceum  tul- 


vievv  the  sovertil  tinimulcnles  in  fluids,  anil 
at  the  same  time  to  doubt  of  tlieir  being  real 
tmiu.tils.  'I’lieir  rapid  ami  various  motions; 
their  pursuit  of  the  smaller  kinds  on  which 
many  of  tlie  larger  prey  ;  their  avoiding 
each  other  as  tliey  swim  ;  the  curious  and 
regular  structure  of  their  bodies  ;  and  their 
w  hole  appearance,  form  the  most  convincing 
|ironfs  of  their  real  tuiimal  nature  and  life. 

Animalcules,  as  before  observeil,  are  most 
fretpieiitly  found  in  fluids;  but  this  is  a 
tltictrine  that  has  not  always  been  clearly 
midiM'stood,  and  lias  been  |nuductive  of 
some  erroneous  ideas  in  natural  history. — 
8ome  writers,  fur  instance,  have  asserted 
that  almost  every  kind  td’  fluid  ahonnded 


dediv  aoli-repuhlican  m  tiu-ir  fendenev  and  fawver  of  his  intellect,  4.  R.  solve.I,  that  when  this  Lyceum  ad-  i";'  t'ery  Kind  oi  nuiu  anonnueu 

resiiit.-^.  Thev  neces.s.irilv  shut  out  nmetv-  enlightened  and  ble.s.-ed  so  many  jmirn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  in  \  amhma,  on  wiJi  animalcules;  and  that  wines  and  s(>ir- 

nitie  hiinilredths  of  tlie  comrmmitv  from  'boiisands  tinring  his  life,  the  jilan  which  the  first  Tliursduy  in  December  next.  f;' 'j 

their  lienidits.  They  are  coniiiied  to  il  very  originated  and  completed  in  his  mind  i>*  Resolved,  that  those  members  ol  the  evtu,  is  so  vti y  lai  Iron  the  tiiith,  that  iiono 
Biiiall  portion  of  the' most  vvealiliv  families,  'o  operate  when  he  was  gone,  is  at  this  time  Lyceum  vvho  have  not  complietl  with  the  are  ever  to  he  iliscovereil  in  mflammuhle 
And  hv  Ciillin*' oft’  interest  an4l  iiatronii^e  "i‘>'’« '^H'  ces.sful  and  happy  in  its  operations,  terms  ol  memliersliip,  lie  requested  to  per-  ''pmts,  oi  m  any  lermemed  liquor  tliat  has 
from  commou'’schools.  Kiev  are  calciilatrd  ‘I*'"'  ‘t  "  as  heaiiiiliil  in  its  tlesigii.  form  sucli  services  as  they  judge  expe.lient,  ""t  pasMul  either  into  the  state  ol  vinegar, 

to  elevate  tlie  few  at  the*  expense  of  the  pfiideutial  and  econoinictd  arranse-  and  as  come  within  the  olijetMs  ol  this  in-  or  that  is  not  grown  com|iletely  vapid.  As 

iiititiy.  mt'iils,  now  in  operation  hy  the  denomination  ^tiiiilion,  hy  tlie  time  oi  llie  e.xtra  meeting  ahno.st  all  extiaordiiiary  <li.‘'Coveries  are  )i- 

Common  Public  Schools  nn  undouhtedlv  ^‘'riiodists,  are  at  tins  time  producing  at  Vamlalia.  able,  vvhen  '‘-lated  by  imskilhil  persons,  to 

among  our  most  |iiirelv  republican  institii-  n'M'ilts  m  givim;  to  the  gospel  an  extension  0.  KeM.lved,  that  all  p  nllemen  m  tins  ‘‘-’‘'‘eCe  a‘ed  hy 

lions.  i>ut  even  lln*v  <l*»  not  offer  like  ad-  '***<1*^  power,  wliieh  van  lie  vlairued  l»y  n<»  state,  who  write  or  vonipde  houk.s  or  pain-  addiiional  ornanic  nf>,  w  e  neect  not  In?  sur- 
vasua;res  to  ail  •  and  they  rio  not  olfer  or  I'liese  urranifeiiientH  are  I'ouiided  plileis  or  any  kind  ot  periodicals,  be  re-  tliat  this  lias  been  the  case  relative  to 

nroDose  instruction  to  any  hut  for  a  verv  in  tbe  well-known  principles  of  the  human  ipiestud  to  furnisli  the  Librarian  with  a  '•'«  fii«tory  of  mieroscopic  aiiimtdcides. — 
short  iit'i'idd  of  life  '  iniml ;  inid  so  lontr  a.s  tlie  mind  continues  iii  co|>y.  .Nosooiiertlid  the  mieio.scnpictil  obs(  rvations 

Mnov  osso'-iatio>v,  Tor  mutual  improvement  an  >ii>b'-'  verte.|  state,  tins  system  winch  was  7.  Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  three  Lcowei.lmeck  and  a  few  others  liPcomo 
are  anti-repulilican  in  an  etninent  decree.—  prepare.!  hy  W  esley,  imisi  continue  to  en-  he  aiqionitt  d,  vvlncli  shall  he  called  tli.  l»i i  tty  g*  n.ual  y  known,  thati  immtMlnit.^^^ 
They  are  ronflned  to  (hose  vvho  are  nlrratlv  bghten  arnl  bless  mankin.l.  ‘  Pooh  Comtnitlee,  whose  duty  it  sli.ill  be  to  ••  by  a  kmil  ol  f.nality,  the  amriialcnliir 

inncli  in  atlvance  of  the  g-m/f  wmM  anil  es-  system  of  o(ierations  vvliich  has  pro-  examine,  preparatory  to  recommeiidaiioii.  'loctiine  was  carrie.l  a  great  deal  too  far: 

liecially  the  imlustrious  classes  of  the  com-  *bictd  and  i.-.  now  producing  such  niiglity  hooks,  maps,  and  paiii|ihlets,  that  any  mem-  inmimerahle  snosiances  were  supposed 
nninii\\  Their  tenth nev  and  desi*Mi  is  to  resiiits  in  the  cause  of  religion,  is  scarcely  her  of  the  Lyceum  may  i  hou.se  to  publi.sh,  Jti  swarm  with  (lie.se  minute  beings,  vvlm-li 
.1 . .1...  _ I  . 1^, .  less  ininli.‘idilt‘  in  the  caiisi»  of  —  and  mav  Wish  to  have  na.ss  under  such  a  later  arnl  moie  a.'C.iirate  ohservniions  have 


.\o  sooner  tli. I  the  iniero.seopictil  observations 
ol'  Leoweidioeek  and  a  lew  oihers  lipcome 
]iretly  geiieTtilly  know n,  tlmn  immediately, 
as  if  liy  a  kinil  of  fidality,  the  aniriiaicniar 


innch  in  atlvance  of  the  gmrf  anil  cs-  system  ol  o(ieratii)ns  vvlncli  has  pro-  examine,  prepaiaiory  to  recommeinnuion. 

pecially  the  »nf/it.?fri(it«  of  the  com-  'bleed  and  is  now  producing  such  miglity  hooks,  maps,  and  paiii|ihlets,  that  any  mein- 

mnnii\\  Their  tetidniev  and  desi*Mi  is  to  resiiits  in  the  cause  of  religion,  is  scarcely  her  of  the  Lyceum  may  i  hou.se  to  publi.sh, 

clevate’the  liigh  and  de'press  the  low— to  b'HS  applicable  in  the  cause  of  education.-^  and  may  Wish  to  have  pa.ss  under  such  a  r  e  -r, 

vviticn  the  distance  lietvveen  the  eiilii-litened  Vv  hen  such  is  the  fact,  it  must  l-e  gratilymg  revi.sion  :  said  committee  to  be  appointed  prov  d  to  he  totally  fiee  from  them.  Ihiis, 


und  the  ignorant,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  tbe  lovers  and  friends  of  knowledge,  to  ,  anmially 


the  hlncish  or  hlomriy  nppeniaiue  on  the 


iijt:  ii»  run «iii,  « iio  1 1*  II  «ii<i  I IH5  iiuur,  -  -  - . _  .  .  -  -  - - - ...  . ^  ^  i  i 

lVrliH!..s  these  same  charges  may  in  some  fee  those  w  ho  imderstand  this  sul.ject  lipst,  The  following  oflicers  and  committees  seiera  .sorts  m  plnmi.s,  grapes 

*  I  *  . -  I..  -.-  I  . .  ....  •  .1  xv  _  HUM  ninriv  nrlivr  tniifs  h»>*vii 


measure  Ix'  liroiight  ngain.st  (he  l.ycciim; 
but  probahiv  to  a  h*ss  e.xteiit  than  again.si  ihrow  the  weight  ot  their  influence  into  the  lidwaril  ReeclitT,  President, 
any  other  institution  which  can  he  named,  scide  ol  education.  James  Hall,  ? 

It  is  repuhlictui  in  its  origin— it  was  com-  It  may  he  doubted  if  any  two  journals  in  J.  \|,  Peck,  S 

iicetl  hya  voluntary  iiH^ocmUon  of  farmers  »be  country  are  at  this  time  exciting  a  great- j  John  Russell,  Secretary. 

I  mechanics.  It  is  repiihlicati  in' its  ur-  '  er  better  influence  in  the  cause  of  com- i  Maro  .Me L.  Reed,  Librarian, 

lization.  The  Lyciuims  for  counties,  eilvcalion,  in  the  strictest  and  higliest  i  Corresponding  Committee. 

ms,  states,  and  the  nation,  are  elective  xciisc  of  the  word,  the  education  of  the  Julian  M.  Stiirtevant,  (icorge  White, 

1  ri  presentative  hixlies — not  st'It’-consti-  than  the  (  hri.'tiim  Journal,  of  ;  John 'P.  .Tones,  Huhbel  Loomis,  Tliomas 

■li,  and  out  id'  the  power  of  control  hy  ^  ■''•id  the  Cliristiaii  Herald,  ot  j  |  |pj,p|„.ott. 


so  ready  and  prompt  in  their  efforts  to  Were  elected; 


tlirow  the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the 
scale  of  edneation.  I 

It  may  he  douhtetl  if  any  two  journals  in  | 


raenceil  hy  a  voluntary  association  of  firnurs  *be  coiiniry  are  at  this  lime  t!Xiu  ting  a  great-  j 


and  mechanics.  It  is  rcpnhIicHn  in  its  or- 
gunization.  The  Lyciuims  for  counties, 
towns,  states,  and  the  nation,  are  elective 
and  n  presentative  hixlies — not  seli'-consti- 


er  or  better  inflneiiee  in  the  cause  of  com-  j 
mon  education,  in  the  strictest  and  higliest  I 
sense  of  the  word,  the  education  of  the  peo-  j 


the  people.  'I’he  whole  |>ovverlics  in  town 
Lyceums — in  the  people. 

The  Lycevim  is  riqinhlicnn  in  its  design  ; 


kith  condiicteil  and  sustained  hy  the  mem- j  Booh  Committee. 

her.y)f  Ihe  .Methodist  denomination,  aiid  j  K.lwnrd  Reedier,  j.  M.  Stmtevniit,  ami 

both  rnaiiagcti  willi  iiitdligence,  tab  nt,  and  j  Russell. 

liberality  vvorthv  of  imitation.  !  a  T  Xf 


imd  many  other  fruits,  has  been  .-n|ipn.-ed 
owing  to  innmnerahle  li  gions  of  niiimal- 
eiiles  on  the  snrlace  id'  the  fruit  :  hnt  this 
idea  is  luitirely  erroneous.  It  litqipens,  a 
little  uidiirtunately,  that  Mr.  Pope  has  iiiiro- 
diired  it  into  his  eelehrtiteil  (locun,  the  IL-isay 
on  .Man,  vvhicii  still  cjintinnes  to  propagate 
rite  mistake  amongst  tlio.se  vvho  are  imt  sei- 
eiitifnuilly  coin  (•."sant  in  such  siihji ct.s. 

'Pile  hhieish  iqqietirance  aliove-inentioncd 
i.sa  mere  vegetable  eflioi  i  scence,  w  hirh  reg¬ 
ularly  takes  place  on  sni  It  kind  of  fruit,  and 
consists  of  particles  of  no  dt  teritiined  shape, 
iin.l  Inis  not  the  Ictist  appearance  that  coiiltl 


gentlemen  and  ladies.  >'«vt>r  tail  to  make  men  vvisi 

It  is  repiihlican  in  \x» instructions.  It  gives  mon?  nolde  and  more  happy, 
familiar  and  practical  Instruction.  It  not  Although  we  do  not  custom. i 
oiilv  aiils  farmers  anti  mechanics  in  hecom-  "'bh  this  ilennmination,  we  kn 
ing'ni.ire  enlightened  m  -n,  but  better  firm-  ''s  members,  vvliom  we  respect 
ers  and  iiiecliaiiics.  It  acquaints  I'lem  vvitli  hive  as  ebristians. 
the  iiriiifiples  on  wtiicti  tlieir  arts  are  found-  ,  *  ~ 

eil,  an.l  tlieir  success  depends.  It  enables  ^  ■ 

them  to  H\ oid  anil  corr.'ft  mistakes;  to  take  The  first  iinrmal  meeting  ol  th 
advantages  of  ciremnsttmees  ;  to  make  im-  "'<is  bd<l  at  J.icksoiiv  tile,  in  the  1 


V'., . •. - .1  .1.  c  •  1. 1  ti  e  advancement  of  science  while  thev  re  »  "  o  ms  skoici,  .  i  me  ear-  variety  of  species,  (of  which,  in  all  proh- 

tlie  philost.pher — to  the  cliild  of  si.x,andllie  Hie  tuivanci  m»  tit  ot  .  cn  ncc,  vv  mie  tin  y  rt.  |y  history  of  the  American  settlemimts  in  ,.i. 

man  or  woman  of  sixty  years  of  age-to  Iain  their  form  and  mt.ve  in  tinur  spirit  they  ,^5,,  publication  in  the  Illinois  1  I 

..,.,1  I.wIIp*  can  never  lad  to  make  men  Wiser  and  better  ’  '  s.  rv.  tl,)  many  o  them  h.ive  a  power  of 

-mon?  nolde  an.l  more  bappy.  An.l  the  Lvcenm  a.Iionrne.l.  diangmg  t  nur  s  i.upe  at  pleasure  :  so  as  to 

Although  we  do  n.)t  custom. irily  vvorshi[>  nviiivr  m.m  i  «  ’  c  .1  iqiptuir  wnhdv  difiercnt  at  paiticiilnr  time.s 

witli  tliis  ilenot»iination,  wv  know  many  of  ^  Iroin  w  liat  llioy  ilid  fhv  niomvnt  lu'forv ;  anil 

its  members,  vvliom  we  respect  as  men,  an.l  '  others,  though  their  lorin  is  constant,  arc  apt 

love  as  Christians.  Note.  Letters  and  written  commnnica-  to  vary  in  eolnr  ;  hy  vvliicli  metms  some  de- 

-  _  - - - - tions  should  he  aildresse.l  to  John  Russell,  c.*ption  or  (disciinty  may  arise,  and  an  iiri- 

Ileikois  State  Lyceum.  Postmaster,  Rhifl’.lale,  III.  Rooks  for  th.-  cert.uinty  in  detiuinining  the  species.  .Much 
'Phe  first iinrmal  rneetingof  thisinstitiition  j  library,  periodicals,  s;»pcim(?ns  of  min.'rals,  however  li.i<  lieen  .lone  :  a  great  many  spe- 

was  held  at  Jacksonville,  in  the  Presbyterian  fnssil.s,  and  pliiiUs,  shoiilil  he  senMo  .M.nro  vies  of  anim.d.uiles  liav.?  lieeii  perfectly 


can  never  nm  10  imiKe  men  wiser  aii.i  ueiier  jyjjj.razine. 

mon?  n.vide  an.l  more  happy.  ||,g  Lyceum  adjoiirne.l. 

Although  we  do  n.)t  ciistom.irily  vvorshiii  i  o 

■  .  ,  .  .  I  -  JOHN  llLSftLLIi.  8ec  y  of  the 

with  tins  .lenoniination,  we  know  many  ot  ,,,  , 

•.I  1  ,  •  ,  111.  tetato  Lvceiim. 

Its  members,  whom  we  respect  as  men,  an.l 

NoTE.  Letters  and  written  commnnica 


‘  ^  .  1  •  .1  I  ,  1,1  mt*”t  ng  house  at  3  o’c  ock  p  m  Vii"’  Hit  i  McL.  Ree.l,  Librarian,  Jacksonville,  HI. —  well  described,  and  are  perfectly  well  known 

urovemeuls;  to  bring  the  f  buiients  and  the  mt  ung  nuust,  ui  o  u viock  p.  ri.  .vug.  nnn,  •  n-  .  •  •  .  1  1 

j  .  .’  _  1^^.  I  1H,‘I2.  Illinois  Pioneer.  to  microsc.qucal  ol.serv.us,  since  they  po§- 

is  rm»ubhcHi?in'ifs  r'f.vW/.t  It  makes  Present,  Edward  Reecher,  J.  F.  Rrnoks,  - — -  -  sess  characters  ton  (dear  and  plain  to  admit 

other  insti  iitioiis  mor.‘  repuMi.  an  •  it  elo-  >'•  >le»*spnger,  Tho-s.  A.  Spihnan,  .Maro  VERMES  or  WOR.MS.  of  any  doubt  id  their  species,  whenever 

dW  advan  aces  t.m^  '  . mail  t.»  a  h  it  '*•  Stnrtevant,  J.  M.  Peck,  Thus.  Lijipen-  As  examples  td  this  curious  and  mtercst- 

llrin-s  the  influence  of  the  .Xi-a.lemv  the  c.itt,  imd  Jtdin  Riis.sell.  vsimalcii.es.  ing  race  ol'  animals,  we  shall  particularize 

Hi-rhSchotd  an.l  the  « 'ollege,  into  the  daily  'Phe  President  in  the  chair.  Prayer  hy  'Phese  constitute  a  divi.sioli  of  animals  "  I*!"'  'b  the  most  rernnrkahle  kinds,  and 
walks  of  liii — into  the  farm-lions.‘  anil  •»’*-’«' k-  .  which  until  the  latter  jiart  of  the  17th  cen-  sucliasarevveilfiguredintlieworksofnat- 

The  names  ol  all  the  members  of  the  I. y-  tiirv  had  escape.l  all  human  attention  and 


mots  Pioneer.  to  micmse.queal  oi.serv.'rs,  since  they  po§- 

— - - -  sess  characters  ton  (dear  and  plain  to  admit 

VERMES  OR  WOR.MS.  “"y  ‘buibt  of  their  species,  whenever 

ll>ey  happen  to  appear. 

*  As  examples  oi'  this  curious  and  iiitercst- 

vsiMALcuLEs.  ing  race  ol'  animals,  we  sliidl  particularize 

PiiESE  Constitute  a  divisioli  of  animals  "  I'*'"'  'b  th.*  most  rernnrkahle  kinds,  and 
lich  until  the  latter  jiart  of  the  17th  cen-  'n  tlie  works  of  nat- 

V  had  escape.l  all  human  attention  and  nrali  ts. 

estigation,  and  constituted  a  kind  of  in-  .Xmoiig  those,  the  genus  called  vorticella  is 
ihle  vvorl.l ;  a  scries  of  beings,  the  strut:-  one  of  the  principal.  Its  character  is,  iliat  the 
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work-shop.  It  giv.*s  an  opportimiiy  for  the  J  ne  names  01  an  me  memners  01  me  i.y- 1  tury  liad  escaped  all  immnn  attention  and 

mar  of  a  literary  prof.-ssion,  an.,  the  prac-  vvlietlier  present  or  absent,  were  call-  j  investigation,  and  constituted  a  kind  of  in-  .Xmong  llicsc,tlicgeuiis  called  vorticella  is 

tical  farmer  ami  mechaiii.'.  to  instruct  each  **b  over,  and  commimicnfions  from  the  fol- 1  visible  vvorl.l;  a  scries  of  beings,  the  strut:-  oneofthe  principal.  Its  character  is,  that  the 
other;  the  one  it  m.'ik.*s  more  practical,  and  lowing  gentlemen  were  read.  tnre,  powers,  and  properties  of  which  a^^  month  or  opening  is  smioim.led  hy  mime- 

the  oilier  more  scientilic.  ’  A  ‘  Historical  shetrh  of  the  early  .scltlcmenf  o.  rhaps,  more  astonishing  than  those  of  mo.st  nuts  short  feelers,  f.irmiiig  a  kind  of  fringe 

The  Lyceum,  inoix*  than  anv  other  insti-  of  Illinois,  /'ram  17H0 /o  IROO,’  was  read  hv  other  animals:  yet  of  sneli  miimteness  ns,  round  tlie  head.  One  of  the  most  elegant 
tution,  is  able  to  give  repiibli<*;ms  a  know-  j.  M.  Peck, 'id' R.ick  Spring.  '  in  general,  to  clmle  the  sharpest  sight,  unless  speciesofvorticellaistlmvorticellaconval- 

ledge  of  their  no/i7icii/ng/,/.»— of  the  nature  A  Dissertation  on  the  ‘  JWr  0/  hnovcl-  assisted  hy  glasses,  'riie  ancients  therefore  laria,  a  l)CBiitiftil  trans|mrent  animalcule,  the 
and  genius  of  their  gove;-miient— of  tin*  ei/ge,’ was  rea.l  by  J.  E.  Rrooks,  of  Relle-  were  totally  unacquainted  with  this  cla.ss  of  body  of  which  is  formed  like  a  hell-shaped 
true  policy  of  goverume'nts, and  tl.etcnilcncy  ville.  '  beings.  'I’o  them  the  mite  was  made  the  flow ef,  and  is  furnished  with  a  very  long 

of  iiolitical  mi  asures—t.'twcure  them  against  .An  Essay  on  ‘  Nu err, .If it.Wc*  was  oft'creil  nc  plus  ultra,  or  utmost  boniid  of  animal  tail  or  stem,  hy  vvliich  it  affixes  it.>iell  to 
the  intrigues  of  deinagogu.*s,  an.l  the  oji-  hy  Thos.  A.  Spilmaii,  of  Hillsboro.  uiiniitcncvs ;  hut  the  moderns,  assisted  hy  whatever  sulistance  it  pleases.  When  a 

pression  of  desp.vts— to  enable  them  to  nn-  .A  Letter  from  George  White,  of  Hills-  the  invention  of  the  microscope,  have  dis-  group  of  these  animiiicnies  is  viewed  hy 
derstand  and  maintain  the  rights  of  n*pub-  boro’,  was  rca.l,  apologizing  for  ahscnce,and  covered  whole  tribes  of  nniir  ils,  compared  tlie  microscope,  it  exhibits  the  appearance 
licansandof  men.  urging  Rotnnrcal  resean-hes  in  IHinois.—  to  which  even  mites  may  be  c-insidered  ns  n  of  a  set  of  animated  flowers,  alternately 

Lvceiiins  are  calculated  to  give  'I'liis  letter  was  aceomp  inied  with  a  collec-  kind  of  elepimnts.  These  minute  beings  stretcliing  out  their  stems  at  full  lenglli,  and 

and  mora/ poif er  and  /rferfam,vvdhout  which,  tion  of  nearly  one  hniidi-ed  Illinois  plants,  are  chiefly  to  be  observed  in  fluids  of  various  again  suddenly  contracting  them  in  a  spiral 
all  other  freedom  can  exist  but  in  name.  A  Tbe  Librarian  reported  some  donations  of  kinds  ;  and  principally  in  such  as  have  had  twist.  This  species  is  very  common,  and  is 
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generally  t'uund  attur,lii;d  to  llto  btema  and 
under  aiirtace  of  llte  leoAcs  of  the  coiatuoli 
iemnu  minor,  or  dui  rtWeed. 

But  a  atill  more  eltgani  .species  is  the  voi- 
ticella  rucemosii.  It  is  louiiil  during  the 
summer  months  in  clear  stagnant  waters, 
attached  to  the  stalks  ot  the  siiiuller  water- 
plants,  and  other  objects  ;‘to  the  naked  eye 
the  whole  group,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  individuals  composing  it,  is  di.s- 
tinctly  visible,  in  the  form  of  a  small  whit¬ 
ish  spot,  resembling  a  kind  of  slime  or 
mouldiness,  but  when  placed  under  the  mi 
croscope  in  a  drop  of  water  on  a  glass,  its 
extraordinary  structure  is  immediately  per¬ 
ceived.  From  a  single  stem  proceed,  at  va¬ 
rious  distances, several  smaller  ramitications, 
each  terminating  by  an  a|iparent  Hower, 
like  tiiat  of  a  coiivulvulons,  uud  furnished 
on  the.  opposite  edges  with  a  pair  of  ti la¬ 
ments  resemhling  stamina,  'i'he  w  hole  is  in 
the  highest  degree  transpareut,  and  perfectly 
resembles  the  finest  glass;  while  the  varying 
motions  of  the  seeming  flowers,  ex|iunding 
and  contracting  occasionaily  ,  and  turning 
themselves  in  dill'erent  directions,  atfoid  a 
scene  so  singularly  curious,  as  to  be  num¬ 
bered  among  the  finest  spectacles  which  the 
microsco|M;  is  capable  of  exhibiting.  Fach 
aniniid,  though  seated  on  the  common  stem, 
is  complete  in  itselt',  anti  posse.sses  the  power 
of  detaching  itself  from  the  stem,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  fresh  colony  from  itself. 

To  the  genus  vorticellu  also  belongs  the  ' 
celehrateil  animalcule  called  the  wheel-an¬ 
imal,  from  the  appearance  which  the  head 
ill  some  particular  po.sitions  exhihiis ;  as  if 
forni.shed  w  ith  a  pair  of  toothed  vv'iieeU,  in  i 
r.’ipid  motion :  this  animalcnle,  which  is 
called  vorticella  rotatoria,  has  long  ugoheen 
pretty  well  descrihed  and  figuretl  hy  Baker, 
inhis^work  on  the  microscope:  it  is  of 
lengtheneil  shape,  and  of  a  |iule  hrown  col- 1 
or,  and  is  of  such  a  sizt;  as  to  he  sometimes  ! 
jierceptihlo  hy  a  sharp  eye,  evt.-n  witliout  a  ■ 
glass,  it  is  reniar.kahle  for  iis  strange  pow-  I 
er  of  reviviscenee,  or  restoration  to  life  ami  I 
motion. — ^Gnllenj  of  .Voluic  and  ,’hi.  j 

C.WI'.S.  ! 
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Cave,  sitiuited  on  the  island  of  j 
Wlalfa,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  splendid  j 
wt.i  rs  of  iianne.  'I'he  island  lies  seven  miles  i 
.N  \  F.  of  iuna,  niul  is  notetl  for  its  hnsaltii-  j 
pillars,  rising'  in  enlonnades,  L'enerally  Jihove  | 
bO  feel  hiiTh,  and  where  most  elevated,  1 12  | 
fei't  aliove  high  wati  r  mark,  and  stamling  \ 
upon  a  h.isis  of  solid  imshitpen  roek.  'I’he 
|)illar.s  are  of  ihree,  fmir,  or  more  sides,  bill 
tlie  number  ot  ihose  with  five  and  six  exceeds 
that  of  the  olbers.  'I'he  island  lias  exi'ellioit 
pasture, but  at  iiresenr  no  bous<- ;  and  the  want 
of  a  shelter  from  an  oecasioual  storm  li.Ts 
fVi  qoeuily  proved  a  cause  of  ioeonvenieiiee 
to  ti  e  \  isiters,  who  in  suiiimi  r  crowd  to  this 
lar-ftmed  s|)ol.  Besides  I’intrars  there  tire 
also  others,  as  (ireat  (’ave.  Boat  Cave,  tITid 
.Mackirinoii’s  or  (.'oririorant’s  Cave. 

'I’he  cave  of  Fiu!ial,\vhieh  fniiits  th<*  south¬ 
west,  is  celehraled  hy  all  fravellers  who  h;ive 
visited  it,  in  terms  of  luihounded  admiration. 

‘ 'J’iie  mind,’  says  Sir  .loseph  Banks, ‘can 
hardly  form  an  i<lea  more  magnificent,  than 
such  a  sjiact!  supported  on  eaeh  side  hy  rang¬ 
es  of  cohimns,  and  roofed  hy  the  bottoms  of 
thi>se  wliieb  have  been  broken  oH’ to  form  it  ; 
between  the  angles  of  whieb  a  yellow  stalag- 
mitie  matter  lias  been  exmled,  which  .serves 
to  define  the  angles  precisely,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  irreat  ileal  of  elegance;  and  to 
render  it  still  more  ugreeable,  the  whole  is 
lighted  from  wliliont,  and  the  air  perfectly 
free  from  the  damji  and  no.xious  vajioiiis 
with  whieli  natural  caverns  geneially 
abound.’ 

'I'lie  outline  of  the  a(>ertore  of  this  cave, 
when  viewed  in  such  a  light  as  shows  it  dis¬ 
tinctly,  is  perpendicular  at  the  sides,  and  ler- 
miim'es  atiove  in  a  s|>ecic.s  of  (lotliic  arch. 
'Fbe  height,  from  tlie  top  of  tlie  clilfto  tlie 
top  of  the  arch,  is  dO  feet ;  from  tlie  top  of 
the  arcli  to  the  vv.iter  at  ni  'an  tide,  (ki  feet. 
The  length  of  the  cave  is  227  feet ;  breadth  | 
of  the  enti  iinee  42  ;  its  height  witliiii,  from  42  | 
to  50  feet.  'I’lie  sides,  like  the  front,  .ire  in 
general  ji ’rpendienliir,  but  the  eoliimns  are 
freipieiitly  broken  and  irregularly  grouped. 

‘  Compared  to  thi.s,’  s  iys  Sir  Jos.  Banks, 

‘  what  are  the  CHthedral.s  or  palaces  built  by  j 
man  !  mere  models  or  [ilay-tliings,  imitations 
as  diminutive  as  his  works  Will  always  be  j 
when  compared  to  those  of  nature.  Where 


is  now  the  boast  of  the  architect!  regularity,  j 
the  only  part  in  wliicli  he  fancied  him«elf  | 
to  exceed  his  iiiistres.s.  Nature,  i.s  here  found  ■ 
in  her  jiossession,  and  here  it  has  been  left 
undeserihed  forages.  Is  not  this  the  school 
where  the  art  was  originally  studied.^  .And 
what  has  been  added  to  this  by  the  whole 
Grecian  school  ?  a  capital  to  ornnment  the 
column  of  Nature,  of  which  they  could  ex¬ 
ecute  a  model  only  ;  and  for  that  very  cap¬ 
ital,  they  were  obliged  to  a  bush  of  acaxi- 


thus,  lluw  amply  dues  Nature  repay  those 
who  study  her  vvonderlul  v.  oiks  !’ 

‘  it  would  hu  iio  less  presumptuous  than 
useless,’ says  Mr.  .diiculloch,  Mu  attempt  a 
description  uf  the  pictiire.-ipie  etfect  of  that 
to  winch  llio  pencil  is  imuleipiule.  But  if 
this  cavu  were  even  dcslitiue  uf  that  order 
and  syininetry,ihat  richness  arising  from  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  parts,  combined  with  greatness 
uf  dinieiisiuu  and  simplicity  of  style,  wiiicli 
it  [vossesses  ;  still  the  prolonged  lengtli,  the 
twilight  gloom,  half  cuiicealiiig  the  playful 
ami  varying  etiects  of  reflected  light,  the 
echo  of  the  measured  surge,  as  it  rises  and 
fulls,  the  traii.spareiit  green  of  the  water, 
and  the  profound  and  fairy  solitude  of  the 
whole  scene,  could  not  fail  strongly  to  im¬ 
press  a  mind  gifted  with  any  sense  of  lieaii- 
ty  in  art  or  in  nature.’ — [ /fore ester’s  Skttchea. 


CHEMISTRY. 

CHEMICAL  AGENTS. 

I.v  our  last  we  gave  a  few  examples  to  j 
distinguish  chemical  from  mechanical  sci¬ 
ence.  Ill  this  we  will  mention  a  few  of  the 
principal  employed  iu  efl'ecting  chemical 
changes,  and  in  carrying  on  chemical  oper¬ 
ations. 

Heat  is  more  nnivcrsally  difTiised  and  more 
exteii.sively  active  than  any  other  agent  in 
acting  upon  other  bodies.  It  is  prohahly  in 
combination  w  illi  every  particle  of  matter 
ill  the  universe,  'riioiigli  a  great  portion  of 
it  is  carefully  concealeil  from  common  per¬ 
ceptions,  and  wholly  iiisen.-ihle  to  our  feel- , 
iiigs,  it  still  exists,  and  mtiy  he  brought  out 
so  as  to  appear  in  its  true  characier.  'I’lie 
slacking  of'  lime  l»y  water,  is  an  e.xample 
where  two  cold  lioilies  may  ho  maile  to  give 
out  an  intense  heat — to  give  iiji  lieiit  w  liicli 
Inis  lain  concealed  perhaps  for  thousamlsof 
years.  Fvery  iiist.uieo  of  conjhnslioii,  from 
the  gentle  burning  of  a  gas-light  or  u  lamp 
to  the  griieral  eunllagration  of  a  city,  is  an 
exiinijtle  of  the  natuie  and  jiower  of’  heat. 

In  domestic  economy,  and  all  tlie  useful 
art.',  lieiit  is  eilht  r  dii\  ctly  or  indirectly  an 
;m|)'Ttatit  iitid  neciss.iry  agent.  No  other 
arliide  of  living  i.s  so  expensive,  or  so  indis- 
[lens.’iltlt!  to  our  eoinfort.  No  other  is  de¬ 
serving  of  so  miieh  attention. 

Oxigeii,  ne.xt  to  lieat,  is  more  extensively 
eneuigeil  as  a  ehemlciii  agent  than  any  other 
siilisi.Mire.  It  coiibiitiiie.s  m  arly  one  quarter 
of  t!ie  atmospheri ,  idioiit  seven  eighties  of 
water,  a  large  portion  of  animal  and  vege- 
tjihlc  siihstanres,  a  jiariof  ijiosi  ores  of  met¬ 
als,  of  all  rocks,  nionn'.ains,  and  soils:  in  a 
word,  oxigeii  appettrs  to  hi;  diffused  through 
e:trili,  oeean,  and  air — thri ugh  the  animat, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  And  it  is 
its  powcrliil  in  its  operations  as  it  is  exten¬ 
sive  ill  its  exi>lenee. 

Ne.xt  to  oxigeii,  iron  i.s  perliaps  more  ex¬ 
tensively  diffii.sed  tlirongli  oiir  planet,  than 
any  oilier  suhstanee.  'This  nsofni  material 
is  not  only  deposited  in  extensive  beds  in 
almost  every  p.irt  td  tin;  earth,  in  sullieieitt 
aliundance  to  he  wrought  and  applied  to 
the  arts;  hut  a!mo.>t  every  oilier  mineral, 
and  even  most  animal  and  vegetable  tub- 
stances,  coiit:iiii  a  portion  of  iron.  'I’hi.s, 
like  every  m.ileri.n|  onr  Creator  has  provided 
in  abundance,  is  al.so  aciive  in  tlie  great  op¬ 
erations  of  nature  and  tlie  arts. 

Ilydrngeii  is  another  chemical  agent  ex¬ 
tensively  and  aciively  employ  ed  in  the  j.ro- 
cesses  of  nature.  It  constitutes  a  part  ot 
the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  l.ingdoin,  a 
portion  of  water,  and  as  a  part  of  vafior,  it 
IS  always  diffused  tlirougli  the  utmosphere, 
and  always  active. 

Carbon,  as  a  chemical  agent,  constitutes 
a  large  portion  of  the  vegetahle  kingdom, 
and  a  fiart  of  the  atiimal,  is  diffused  through 
all  the  lime  rocks  upon  the  earth,  enters  in¬ 
to  many  other  minerals,  and  constitutes  the 
whole  of  the  diamond. 

.AIrtals  are  very  important  agents,  both  in 
nature  and  tlie  arts;  and  tliongli  they  can¬ 
not  he  even  eiinmerated  on  the  (iresent  oc¬ 
casion,  they  will  he  presented  in  our  future 
numbers,  in  their  propertie.s,  relations,  and 
USI  s. 

'J'iiese  sim|>le  agents,  and  others  which 
might  he  mentioned,  are  variously  and  inti- 
niati  ly  comliiiied  w  ith  eneli  uther ;  and  hy 
tliese  eomhinations  constitute  all  the  bodies 
and  perform  all  the  operations  in  chemical 
science  and  the  chemical  arts.  It  is  thus 
that  the  atmosphere,  water,  tlie  acids,  alka¬ 
lies,  earths,  salts,  animals,  .vegetables,  min¬ 
erals,  paints,  dyes,  all  the  farmer’s  produce, 
every  article  in  domestic  economy,  most  of 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  the  work-shop, 
and  the  kitchen,  have  their  exi.sfence. 

'I'liese  siihslancps,  anil  these  operations, 
with  their  various  relations,  eomhinations, 
and  results,  it  is  our  design  to  hring  forward 
iu  our  columns,  in  such  a  connected  man¬ 
ner,  us  to  give  to  those  who  pursue  if,  a  sys¬ 
tematic  and  practical  view  of  the  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  very  iiBcfnl  science  of  Chem¬ 
istry. 
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MuRCVKYi  called  alao  quick.siiver,  elways 
appears  lu  a  liquid  slate,  in  the  cutiiiiHiu  teiii- 
pui'Aturc  ot  the  atmosphere;  but  in  intense  cold, 
as  at  40  below  zero,  it  becomes  solid,  and  is  then 
malleable,  resembling  silver.  It  is  lound  in 
nature,  sometimes  in  a  pure  state,  but  chiefly 
united  to  sulphur,  when  it  lorins  cinnabar;  and 
sometimes  to  silver.  It  is  also  united  to  the 
acids,  and  to  oxigeii.  It  is  mostly  found  in  hpain 
and  South  .\merica.  Like  other  fluids,  it  boils, 
and  is  converted  into  vapor.  'I'bis  process  is 
employed  to  separate  it  fioin  other  substances. 
It  is  acted  upon  by  mo.-t  of  the  acids.  It  com¬ 
bines  with  sulphur  and  phosphuVus  ;  and  lurms 
alloys  with  most  of  the  metals,  wliich  are  then 
called  ainalaganis.  On  this  property  depend 
some  of  the  methods  of  gilding  and  of  silvering 
mirrors.  When  acted  upon  by  heat  and  air  loi 
a  long  time,  it  absorbs  oxigen,  and  is  conveited 
into  a  real  oxide,  called  precipitate  per  se,  or 
red  o.ride  of  mercury.  When  the  heat  is 
increased,  this  o.xide  gives  out  its  oxigen,  tiie 
mercury  reassuming  its  metallic  ap  pearaace 
W  hen  agitated  long  in  air,  mercuiy  is  converted 
into  a  black  oxide.  [Port.  KnCyc. 


Simple  Combustibles. 

1.  Ilydrogrn^  which  like  oxigen,  is  a  gas, 
and  was  first  called  inflammable  air;  its  discov¬ 
ery  oeioogs  to  Mr.  Cavendish.  It  is  the  light¬ 
est  of  all  gasesiis  bodies;  is  coloriess.  invisible, 
and  posss‘sses  the  mechanical  properties  ot  air 
Hyuiogen  may  be  obtained  by  putting  some 
clean  iion-liiings  or  sm.dl  drippings  into  a  gla->s 
retort,  and  pouring  over  them  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  ihrice  its  bulk  of  water.  A  violent 
die rvescence  instantly  takes  place  ;  gas  issuer 
in  abundance  from  the  beak  of  the  retort,  wliich 
may  be  received  over  water  This  gas,  although 
combustible  when  in  contact  with  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  air,  exiinguislies  a  taper,  or  even  lighted 
piiO'pliorus  when  immersed  in  it.  Its  specific 

av  ity  is  0,0ti94 ;  and  from  its  great  levity  it  is 
Used  fur  innating  balloons. 

2.  Carbon,  in  its  purest  form,  is  known  only 
i  1  the  diamvnd;  but  it  may  be  procured  in  a 
state  of  charcoal  by  burning  a  piece  of  wood 
covered  willi  sand,  in  a  crucible.  Ch.ircual, 
the  comhiiiation  with  which  we  are  the  mo-t 
lauiiiiar,  i;>  ilic  coaly  residuum  of  any  vegetable 
that  ha^  been  burned  in  close  vessels.  It  is 
generally  Ida'-k,  sonorous,  biitlle,  very  light, 
and  destitute  of  taste  or  smell.  Charcoal  is  a 
powerful  an'i-eplic,  has  great  affinity  for  oxi- 
ar<  u,  is  unaberable  anrl  indestructible  by  age, 
and,  if  air  and  moisture  be  excluded,  is  not 
aflected  by  the  most  iiiteuse  heal. 

.3.  Phoufthoru*  This  substance  is  obtained 
liy  pouring  acelate  of  lead  into  urine,  and  dis- 
iilling  the  while  powder  which  precipitates, 
with  -ome  charcoal,  in  an  earihern  retort,  by 
means  of  a  strong  heat.  The  beak  of  the  re¬ 
tort  must  lie  inserted  in  water  ;  the  phospiiorus 
will  drop  into  the  water  like  melted  wax 
I’bo'jphonis,  when  pme,  is  semi-transparent ;  ol 
a  yellowish  color;  it  is  soft,  and  may  be  cut 
with  a  knife.  It  melts  at  the  temperature  ol 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  emits  a  white 
smoke,  w'hicti  in  the  dark  is  luminous.  It  must 
!>e  kept  in  phials  ot  water,  closely  corked  up 
Tlve  compounds  wliich  piiosphorus  forms  with 
other  substances  are  denominated  jihosphorets. 

4.  Sulphur.  This  is  one  of  those  comhusli- 
ble  substances  which  have  the  greatest  tendency 
'o  combiiiatioh.  It  is  a  hard  brittle  substance 
of  a  yellow  color,  and  w  ith  little  taste.  It  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electilcity  ;  and  beconieselec- 
liie  negatirtly  by  Iriction.  At  the  heat  ol  170° 
it  ri-es  up  in  the  lorni  of  a  fine  white  powder, 
well  known  hy  the,  name  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 

5.  horacium .  This  substance  was  discovered 
hy  Sir  II.  Davy.  To  procure  it,  equal  p.irts  of 
the  metal  called  polassium  and  dry  horaeic  acid 
must,  fiir  a  few  minule^,  be  expo-ed  in  a  copper 
tube  to  a  slight  red  heal.  When  cold,  the  m  iss 
must  be  washed  dut  with  water,  and  the  potash 
saturated  with  muriatic  acid,  arsi  the  wliole 
tillered.  The  matter  which  remains  must  be 
washed  and  dried,  and  tliis  is  boraauiH.  It  is  cl 
a  dark  olive  color,  opaque,  and  brittle,  and  has 
some  renisemblance  to  charcoal.  [Portable 
Encyelopadia. 


SpurzhEim  ox  Educatioiv. 

Dr.  Spurzheim’s  treatise  on  education,  pub¬ 
lished  since  his  death,  takes  cognizance  of  the 
original  powers  of  m.rn  which  are -the  subjectsof 
education  or  training,  and  the  proper  mode  of 
training  them.  It  takes  a  view  of  the  three  fold 
nature  of  man,  as  a  physical,  intellectual  and 
i  moral  being.  It  also  designates  the  faculties 
I  in  each  of  these  departments,  both  in  their  num- 
ticr  and  degree  as  they  are  found  ;u  diflerent 
individuals,  and  in  the  two  sexes. 

Great  stress  is  placed  on  female  education  ami 
the  duties  of  mothers.  Dr.  S.  considered  females 
as  a  part  of  God’s  creation  no  less  important  than 
that  of  the  other  sex,  though  designed  for  a 
diflerent,  though  not  an  iiifuiior  education. 

The  growth  and  final  strength  of  the  human 
powers,  whether  of  a  physie.il,  intellectual  or 
moral  nature,  are  considered  as  depending  prin¬ 
cipally  and  equally  upon  exercise  He  thinks 
that  the  intellectual  powers  liave;  been  cultivated 
at  the  expense  or  neglect  of  the  moral  faculties; 
that  the  moral  faculties  are  the  most  important. 


and  that  cvirisiiaLiiy  contains  the  ouij  pure 
moral  co»!c  eve*  given  to  the  world. 

Lesso.vs  IX  MixiiIaloot. 

W' HEN  tbe  manusciiptof  Miss  Welsh’s  treatise 
on  Mineralogy  was  put  in  otir  hands,  we  were 
able  to  do  little  more  than  to  ascertain  (he  gen¬ 
eral  plan  and  spirit  of  the  work,  wliich  we 
approved.  After  it  was  published,  a  copy  was 
put  into  our  hands  when  we  gave  it  aiimher 
cursory  examination,  from  which  we  lound  no 
reason  to  change  our  opinion.  W  e  have  recently 
given  it  a  more  careful  reading,  and  find  it  to 
contain  a  greater  amount  of  useAil  matter  than 
we  had  supposed,  served  up  iu  such 't  style,  as 
to  render  it  a  worthy  companion  of  every  laiuiiy 
and  every  school. 

Mothers’  Magazine. 

We  have  just  examined  the  first  number  of 
a  propiVsed  ii.oiithly  periodical  under  the  above 
title,  to  be  conducted  by  Mrs.  Samuel  W'hittesey 
of  Utica,  N\  V.  The  impurtance  of  a  jouraai, 
to  aid  uiolberw  in  their  high  and  responsible 
duties,  is  so  great,  as  almost  t*  excite  wonder  that 
one  has  not  been  coinnieuced  before.  The 
interest  uf  no  class  of  tlie  community  is  probably 
more  easy  or  more  important  to  secure,  than 
that  of  mothers  in  behalf  of  their  children;  and 
no  one  who  knows  Mrs.  Whittlesey  will  doubt 
her  competency  to  securing  or  proinoling  it. 

The  magazine  is  to  be  under  the  patronage  of 
a  maternal  association  in  U  tica, «  hich  has  invited 
Mrs.  W.  to  comnietice  and  conduct  the  work, 
upon  her  own  responsibility  with  the  aid  of  that 
and  similar  associations  which  are  or  may  be 
lornied. 

Not  knowing  that  we  can  better  express  ouf 
views  on  thi>  iuleresUng  subject  than  we  have 
already  done  in  the  first  number  ot  Uie  Lyceum, 
we  lake  the  liberty  to  transfer  a  short  paragraph 
for  the  present  occasion.  We  do  this  from  a 
belief,  that  mothers’  as-ociatious  ought  to  be 
formed  in  every  town  and  village  throughout 
the  Union,  and  that  they  would  have  many 
advantages  as  being  deparinient-  of  Lyceuins. 
mothers'  LYCEUM. 

Tlie  dignified  oil'ce,  the  b»i)y  cbaige  and  the  high 
respuiisiliilities  ol  u  mother,  are  every  day  more  duly 
appreciated,  aud  mure  deeidv'  iell.  \\  lieu  they  have 
atiached  To  them  all  the  iiiiporlauee,  all  the  power 
and  all  the  dignity  which  is  justly  their  due,  we  shall 
liave  opened  to  us  new  prospects,  and  have  presented 
to  us  a  lieu ,  a  better,  a  holier  world. 

'  Terliaps  no  ela>s  of  the  rommunitv,  can  lienefit 
ihcin^elvcs  and  the  world  so  much  hy  mutual  elTorts, 
as  mothers.  None  more  need  the  views,  itie  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  council  of  each  other.  None  would 
perhaps  be  more  eager  to  learn,  or  more  ready  to 
preiil  hy  e\eii  a  hint  winch  should  he  thrown  out 
ilinii  those  wlio  have  committed  to  tlieir  charge  those 
lender  buds,  which  their  iond  hopes  woultl  inspire 
them  to  lielieve  are  destined  to  bloom,  flourish, 
bear  fruit  in  eiemiiy. 

\\  here  can  inoilicrs  find  so  much  to  encourage 
and  sireiigihcii  their  mutual  eflorts.  as  at  the  Ltxxuui, 
with  juvenile  and  infantile  l>ooks,  its  apparatus  and 
s|>ecimeiis  of  naiiire,  always  animating  aud  always 
instructive  to  children  f 

Comparative  Mkteokologt. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  other  Journalists  enter¬ 
taining  the  same  opinions  on  the  importance  and 
practicability  of  having  tables  of  meteorology 
kept  in  different  places  in  our  country  and  upon 
the  globe  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  compara- 
'ive  view  of  the  weather  on  various  parts  of  our 
earth,  and  by  it  to  get  some  new  tight  upon  the 
theory  of  winds,  climate,  &c.  We  are  glad  to 
see  this  subject  taken  up  by  the  Railroad  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  several  other  papers  devoted  to  the 
(litTusiun  6f  useful  knowledge.  In  our  next,  we 
shall  extract  some  tables  from  the  paper  above 
named  into  our  columns,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
co-operate  on  this  subject  with  Journals  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Union. 

Lyceum  Seminaries. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is 
divided  info  townships  six  miles  square  :  each 
township  is  divided  in  thirty-six  sections  one  mile 
square  }  the  sixteenthj  or  one  of  the  four  most 
central  sections,  containing  640  acres,  is  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  Education. 
If  each  school  section,  or  if  one  in  ten,  was  made 
the  foundation  of  a  Lyceum  Seminary,  or  Self- 
Supporting  School,  a  fabric  of  education  would 
be  erected  for  the  Great  Valley  of  our  globct 
more  noble  than  the  world  ever  .saw. 

WiXTER  ScHOOL», 

The  teachers  and  parents  who  attend  tba 
convention  invited  by  the  Framingham  Lvceuin 
on  Wednesday  next,  will  l  ave  an  opporfunity 
to  procure  apparatus  lor  their  schools  or  families. 
A  collection  from  the  members  of  schools  of  K 
or  80  cents  each,  will  be  sufficient  to  procure  a 
set  for  their  use. 
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B  I  B  D  •  . 

'  But  wbo  the  vanout  nations  ran  declare 

That  plough  with  busied  w  ing  the  peopled  air  T 

I'beae  cleave  the  crumbling  bark  lor  insect  loud  ; 

'J'hose  «lip  the  crooked  beak  in  kindred  blood  j 

Some  haunt  the  rushy  moor,  the  lonely  wood*  j 

Some  bathe  their  silver  plumage  in  the  flood*.’ 

The  Ostrich,  the  Emu,  and  the  Cassa- 
waht,  are  not  only  reinarkable,  liy  reason 
of  their  stijierioriiy  of  size,  hut  seem  to 
elaiiii  our  tinii  attention  among  ihefeatliery 
triiies,  on  Mccount  of  tiieir  constituting  some 
ofthu8eappareiithnks,hy  which  the  winged 
is  united  to  the  order  of  Ciiiadru|ied8.  For 
altliough  tliese  animals  reseinhie  birds  in 
the  oiiiline,  and  in  several  {Mirts  of  their 
confurniatioti,  tliey  certainly  cannot  he 
classed  among  the  mure  perleet  orders  ol 
the  spec  i*  s,  in  as  much  as  they  do  not  make 
Use  of  their  wings  tiir  the  purpose  of  dying; 
and  as  to  ii'tcriiai  formation,  the  Uslrich  is 
said  to  have  us  great  a  resetiihlance  to  the 
four-footed  a.s  to  the  volatile  order. 

The  structure  of  these  creature.s,  ns  well 
•8  their  H|i|»elites,  is  however  well  adapted 
fur  lliesiiimtioiis  in  which  they  are  severally 
plaetd,  and  they  ap{ieur  to  know  well  how 
to  BuppU  the  detect  of  some  of  their  mem- 
liers  by  ilie  use  of  whicJi  they  make  ol 
others. 

Of  all  animals  that  move  on  their  legs  the 
Ostrich  is  by  far  the  swiftest;  and  alllioiigli 
the  Arabians  train  their  fleetest  horses  lor 
the  cliaee,  it  is  not  likely  they  would  l*e  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  pursuit  td  this  animal,  were  it 
not  for  ills  circular  manner  of  running. 
Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider 
that  this  lofty  mass  of  light  materials  is  nut 
only  t  arried  Ibrward  t>y  his  long  springing 
legs,  hut  is  impelied  along  by  liis  wmg.t, 
which  he  kee|»s  in  constant  motion,  and 
apparently  serve  the  purpose  of  oars. 

I’he  Emu,  or  Ostrich  of  the  new  continent, 
is  also  a  remarkably  swift  runtter,  hut  its 
manner  of  a.ssisting  its  legs  is  somewhat 
difl'en  iil  from  the  lormer ;  besides  making 
use  ofstimething  Iteliiml,  likea  heel,topush 
it  forward,  this  animal  uses  a  kind  ut  action 
peculiar  to  itself,  first  lifling  iijt  one  wing 
and  keeping  it  elevated  for  some  time  in 
form  of  a  sail,  then  letting  it  drop  ami  eleva¬ 
ting  the  other;  by  this  means  it  moves 
along  with  such  rapidity,  that  even  the 
Grayhotind  can  seldom  overtake  it.  'I’he 
favorite  climate  of  the  Cassawary  seems  to 
begin,  w  here  that  of  the  Ostrich  terminates 
in  the  old  world,  and  although  its  wings  are 
so  very  small,  that  lieiiig  covered  with  the 
hair  oil  the  back  they  are  scarcely  |)ercepti- 
ble,  it  kicks  up  behind  with  (he  one  leg, 
and  then  making  a  botiiice  forward  with  the 
other,  proceeds  with  such  amazing  speed, 
that  the  swiftest  racer  would  be  unable  to 
maintain  the  pursuit! 

In  the  structure  of  Birds  of  the  more 
perfect  order,  a  few  things  den:and  our  most 
serious  attention. 

The  whole  body  is  shaped  in  the  most 
convenient  manner  for  making  their  way 
through  the  air ;  l>eii)g,  as  .Mr.  Ray  observes, 
constructed  very  near  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s 
form  of  least  resistance.  According  to  Bar, 
in  his  continuation  of  Bnflbn,  *  It  is  neither 
extremely  mas.sive  nor  equally  siilistantial  in 
all  its  parts;  hut  being  designed  to  ri.se  in 
the  air,  is  cnjiahle  of  expanding  a  large  sur- 
fiice  without  solidity.  The  Itotly  is  sharp 
before,  to  pierce  and  make  its  way  ihroiigli 
that  element ;  it  then  gradually  increases  in 
hulk,  till  it  has  acquired  its  just  dimensions, 
and  falls  offin  an  expatisivu  tail.’ 

The  motion  of  this  order  lieing  two-fold, 
walking  and  flying,  they  are  provided  with 
le/^t  at  once  wonderfully  contrived  to  walk 
with,  and  ntise  them  like  a  spring  for  their 
flight;  tcines  to  hiioy  them  up  and  waft 
them  along  ;  and  a  tail  to  keep  them  steady 
in  the  air,  assist  them  in  their  evolutions, 
Bod  to  direct  their  course. 

Although  their  feulherv  covering  is 
admirably  constructed  fur  lightness  and 
buoyancy,  their  wriigs  are  furnished  with  a 
strength  that  is  auvazing ;  so  that  the  flap 
of  a  Swan’s  wing  has  been  known  to  break 
a  man’s  leg ;  and  a  similar  blow  from  an 
Eagle  has  |>roihiccd  instant  death;  and  hy 
these  they  are  enabled  to  imiicl  themselves 
forward  with  a  rapidity  that  exceeils  the 
fleetest  cjiiadrnped.  To  fit  them  the  better 
for  their  flight,  the  fisnthers  are  di.iposed  in 
the  most  perfect  order,  l\  ing  one  way  ;  and 
that  they  may  glide  mere  smoothly  along, 
they  are  furnished  with  k  gland  situated  on 
the  rump,  from  whkh  they  occasionally 
press  out  oil  with  the  hill,  ami  anoint  the 
feathers.  In  water-low  I  this  oil  is  so  pleti- 
tifnl,  that  hy  it  their  plumage  is  rendered 
completely  water- proof. 

The  beak,  or  hill  of  birds,  is  a  curious 
piece  of  art,  formed  of  a  bard  horny  sub¬ 
stance,  constructed  in  the  mostcomin^ious 
iuaiujer  by  piercing  the'  air.  Their  ears 
•UDd  out  from  their  head  to  retard  their 


flight,  while  their  eyes  are  placed  in  such 
situations  as  to  take  in  nearly  a  hemisphere 
on  either  side. 

Birds  have  no  teeth  to  chew  their  food  ; 
but  those  of  the  granivoroiis  kind  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  stomachs;  in  one  of  wiiich 
the  victuals  are  softened  and  macerated 
Itefore  they  enter  the  other  to  be  completely 
digested.  Beingoften  employed  in  travers¬ 
ing  the  upjver  regions,  where  they  behoved 
to  l>e  much  iiicomntoded  did  tlwiy  bring 
forth  their  young  in  the  manner  of  quadiu- 
l>eds,  their  manner  of  generating  is  wisely 
made  to  diflfer,  and  their  ofls|>ring  are  pro¬ 
duced  hy  iiienns  of  eggs.  In  the  speedy 
growth  of  young  birds,  by  which  they 
acquire  a  degree  of  strength  and  size  so  as 
to  l>e  able  so  soon  to  provide  fur  themMelves, 
we  have  also  an  instance  of  the  tender  care 
of  Providence. 

What  power  unseen  inspires  these  little 
i-reatures  w  ith  the  ‘  passion  of  (he  groves,’ at 
the  most  fit  season  tor  forming  their  allinn- 
ces  ! — w  hen  the  genial  tem|>er  of  the 
weather  covers  the  trees  with  leaves,  the 
fields  with  gru.'>s,  and  produces  such  swarms 
of  insects  lor  the  sup|K)it  of  their  future 
progeny.’  And  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that 
no  sooner  is  the  connuhiui  league  formed, 
than  those  little  warblers  (a  {tatiern  to  new 
married  couples  in  liumhie  life,  who  have 
notiiing  but  their  own  industry  to  de|>eud 
on,)  immediately  set  alwut  building  their 
nests,  and  making  preparations  lor  their 
lender  ottspring 

Ill  the  htiilding  of  their  nests,  what  art 
and  ingenuity  are  displayed!  Whether 
they  are  constructed  fruin  the  collected 
(Hirtions  of  clay  or  iiiuriar,  or  from  the  more 
light  materials  of  muss  ami  straw,  these  little 
creatures  contrive  to  mould  them  into  the 
most  convenient  forms,  and  to  give  them  a 
durability  proportionate  to  their  wants  ! 

- ‘  It  winH  injr  admiratioo, 

Tc  view  the  ktruciure  ol  that  little  work, 

A  bird’*  nckt ;  mark  it  well  within,  without. 

No  tool  liad  bt  that  w  rought,  no  kuile  to  cut, 

No  nail  to  fix,  no  bodkin  to  inaert. 

No  glue  lo  join  !  his  little  beak  teat  all! 

And  ^el  liow  neatly  finished.' 

Nor  is  the  womler  less,  that  birds  of  the 
same  kind,  however  widely  separated, 
should  all  follow  the  satiie  order  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  the  construction  of  their  hahita- 
tations  ;  that  each  should  make  choice  of 
the  situation  must  suitable  to  its  kind, 

‘  Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  tieeble  offspring  ;  the  clett  tree 
Otler>  iu  kind  concealment  to  a  lew  ; 

Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nest. 

But  most  IU  wiKKllaud  solitudes  delight.’ 

But  still  that  all  should  agree  in  laying  as 
many  eggs  as  to  t)e  sutficient  to  keep  up 
their  s)>ecie8,  yet  no  more  than  they  can 
conveniently  hatch  and  bring  tip. 

In  the  incubation  with  what  (uitience  do 
these  creatures  sit  on  their  eggs  when 
necessary,  till  the  young  are  ready  to  be 
hutched,  and  then  how  officious  in  assisting 
the  little  prisoners  to  escafie !  With  what 
inimitable  care  do  they  afterwards  watch 
over  and  provide  for  the  brood  until  it  is 
cn|»nhle  of  doing  fur  itstdf ;  and  with  what 
scriipnlous  exactness  during  this  {leriod  do 
they  distribute  to  each  his  allotted  |K>rtion 
[  of  food. 

‘  What  M  this  Mighty  Breath !  ye  sages  say, 

That  ui  a  powerful  language,  left,  not  heard, 

Instructs  the  low  Is  ol  heaven  ? - What  but  God, 

Inspiring  Got) !  who,  boundless  Spirit  all, 

And  unremitting  Energy  pervades, 

Adjusts,  sustains,  and  agitates  the  whole.’ 

These  observations  are  appiicsbdc  to  the 
feathery  irilie  in  general ;  hut  if  we  turn  to 
the  pectiliarities  of  a  few  of  the  different 
sfiecies  we  shall  oltserve  that  the  wisdom 
and  the  goodnes.s  of  the  Deity  are  no  less 
conspicuous.  The  Ostrich,  formed  to 
traverse  the  burning  saiiils  of  Africa,  is  long 
leggetl,  light,  and  amazingly  agile.  Denied 
the  natural  reservoir  of  the  Camel,  it  is 
endowed  with  such  an  ahstineiice  from 
water,  that  the  Arabs  assert  that  it  never 
drinks!  and  as  it  may  roam  many  hundreds 
of  miles  in  quest  of  vegetation,  it  seems  to 
have  an  up|>eiiie  fur  almost  every  kind  of 
food.  So  that  there  is  no  desert,  but  what 
possesses  siitficiency  to  supply  these  crea¬ 
tures  w  ilh  provisions,  for  they  eat  almost  any 
thing.  Class,  stones,  iron,  &c.  have  iieen 
found  in  their  stomarhs ;  and  it  is  adirmed 
that  in  one  was  found  a  piece  of  stone  tliat 
weighed  upwards  of  a  )K>und. 

The  Cornier  of  America,  is  said  to  lie  the 
large.st  hint  endowed  w  ith  flight ;  and  being 
of  the  rnpacions  kind,  is  armed  with  a  beak 
so  strong  as  to  pierce  the  hide  of  an  ox. 

The  Eagle,  the  most  noble  of  rapacious 
volatiles,  has  a  taste  too  nice  for  carrion ; 
and  in  order  that  he  may  secure  his  /mng 
prey,  and  liear  it  is  safety  to  his  nest  in  the 
iriHCcessihie  cliff,  nature  has  endowed  him 
with  the  faculty  of  vision  in  an  eminent 
degree,  prodigious  claws,  amazing  strength, 
and  a  profusion  of  featbera  down  to  his  very 
toas. 


I  The  Vulture  delights  in  carrion  and 
putridity  ;  aifd  this  excellent  anatomist  may 
ut  once  be  distinguished  from  the  Eagle  by 
the  nakedness  of  his  neck  and  beadjr  as  well 
na  that  acute  sense  of  smelling^  by  wbieh, 
according  to  Herotlotus,  be  can  smell  a  dead 
carcass  at  the  dlstaiiue  of  fifteen  tboaeund 
paces. 

How  admirably  formed  are  the  eyes  of 
the  birds  of  night  for  seeing  better  when  the 
sun  is  lielow  than  above  the  horizon.  I'liosc 
of  the  poultry  kind  are  not  lumished  with 
hooked  bills  and  fonnidahletakwie,  or  wings 
calculated  tor  long  flights ;  and  while  the 
solitary  Eagle  or  Hawk  laiy  us  a  transient 
visit,  unaccompanied  and  alone,  lliese  sur¬ 
round  our  dwellings  in  numerous  flocks. 
Those  of  the  Grouse  kind,  who  feed  on 
moor-berries  and  the  top  of  heath  jdants, 
linve  their  habitations  assigned  them  in  the 
most  hurren  and  unciiitivutad  tracts  where 
their  favorite  food  abounds.  The  hooked 
hill  of  the  Parrot  is  well  contrived  to  assist 
him  in  climbing.  Ducks,  Geese,  and  many 
others,  have  long  broad  hooked  bills  to 
enable  them  to  gro|)e  for  their  foml  in  water 
and  mud  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  thick,  short, 
and  siuirp-edgcd  hill,  is  as  necessary  to  those 
who  have  occasion  to  husk  and  flay  the 
grain  they  swallow.  The  Wood -pecker’s 
hill  is  sufficiently  strong  to  dig  holes  ;  that 
of  the  Swallow  is  tender  and  sharp  pointed, 
and  he  is  also  furnished  with  a  very  wide 
mouth  to  enable  him  to  catch  the  winged 
insects  in  its  flight ;  and  the  ease  with 
whiqh  Sea-pies  raise  their  favorite  foml 
from  the  rocks,  hy  means  of  their  long,iiar- 
row,  and  compressed  hills,  is  ustonisliing. 
Even  Limiiets,  whh-h  adhere  so  firmly  to 
the  rock,  as  nut  to  be  easily  separated  hy  a 
knife,  these  birds  find  no  difficiihy  to  raise 
with  the  instrument  nature  has  provided 
thetii  with  for  the  purpose, 

I’he  long  legs  and  necks  of  hinia  of  the 
Crane  kind,  together  with  their  sharp- 
)>oiiited  hills,  ore  wonderfully  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  wading  and  pieking  up  their 
food  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallows ;  and  the 
webbed  feet,  oily  feathers,  and  broad  hilln 
of  those  of  the  Swan  kind,  are  equally  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  sw  im  along,  and  lay  hold 
of  their  prey  in  the  watery  element. 

The  Pelican  of  the  wilderness  is  a  most 
dexterous  fisher,  and  nature  has  provided 
him  with  a  prodigious  pouch,  ofn  singular 
construction,  under  his  hill,  which,  althongti 
scarcely  jierceptihle  when  empty,  enables 
him  w  hen  full  to  liear  ashore  as  many  fish 
at  a  time  ns  would  suffice  sixty  men  tor 
dinner.  The  Alliatros,  the  most  formidable 
of  the  Gull  kimi,  preys  not  only  on  fish,  hut 
water-fowl  ofaii  inferior  size  ;  and  his  hill 
terminates  in  a  crooketl  point,  by  which  he 
is  enabled  to  lay  hold  oi  them  on  the  w’ing. 
The  Penguin  seldom  leaves  the  water ;  and 
while  others  of  the  feathery  nice  only  skim 
its  surface,  pursues  his  prey  to  the  greatest 
depth,  and  he  ap|iroaches  the  finny  triiie  in 
his  formation  ns  well  as  in  his  disposition 
and  habits.  Indeeil,  these  animals  may  lie 
justly  n^ckoned  one  of  the  conneeting  links 
betwixt  the  volatile  and  finny  tribes,  as  nut 
only  their  fin-like  wings  and  hioud  wehlied 
feet,  hut  their  liody  lieiiig  covered  more 
warmly  all  over  with  feathers  than  any 
other  bin!  whatever,  and  the  particulareoii- 
Mtruction  of  their  lungs,  all  tend  to  shew 
that  water  is  their  iirincipal  element. 

How  wonderful  the  migration  of  birds! 
or  that  surprising  instinct  hy  which  ‘the 
stork  in  the  heavens  knoweth  her  appointed 
times,’  ‘and  the  crane  and  the  swallow 
oliserve  the  time  of  their  coming.’  When 
Storks  take  their  departure  lor  Euro|M.‘,  it  is 
said  they  all  assemble  on  a  particular  day, 
decamp  during  the  night,  and  leave  nut  a 
single  one  of  their  company  liehind.  Now 
what  pow'er  unseen  commands  them  to  thi.s 
general  assembly,  directs  them  in  their 
course,  orders  them  to  halt  as  occasion 
requires,  and  then  to  renew  their  flight  till 
they  arrive  at  the  exact  point  of  their  desti¬ 
nation  .’ 

‘  Who  bid*  the  Stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heaven*  not  hi*  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before  ? 
Who  calls  the  council,  stales  the  certain  day  ? 

Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  wbo  points  the  way  t  ’ 

‘  Where  do  the  Cranes,  or  winding  Swallow*  go, 
Fearful  of  gathering  wind*  and  falling  *iiow  ? 

If  into  rocks  or  liollow  creeks  they  creep, 

In  temporary  death  confined  to  tl^p; 

Or,  conscious  of  the  coming  evil,  fly 
'I’o  milder  regions  and  a  southern  sliy  ?  ’ 

Birds  in  the  torrid  zone,  were  their  nests 
otherwise  situated,  would  be  exfiosed  to  the 
assaults  of  the  snake  when  he  twines  up  tire 
trurik,or  the  depredations  of  the  ape;they  siis- 
pend  them  at  the  |>oint  of  a  bough,  or  the 
extreme  hranchea  of  the  trees ;  and  some, 
the  Tnylor-bird,  not  content  with  that  |>re- 
caution,  atta«‘h  their  nests  to  the  side  of  a 
kmf.  Ttie  expertness  of  this  little  bird,  at 
the  profession  from  whence  it  derives  its 
name,  is  admirable.  When  it  has  |>icked 
up  a  dead  leaf,  it  setes  it  to  the  side  of  a 
liviog  one,  its  slender  bill  being  its  needle, 


and  its  thread  some  fine  fibres ;  the  lining  is 
comjKwed  of  featliers,  gossamer,  ami  dbt^. 
The  Eagle  constructs  her  habitation  among 
innccessible  rocks,  where  it  is  shielded  by 
projecting  crags ;  and  the  Flamingo  builds- 
her  nest  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive-' 
morass,  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

‘  From  man  retired,  amid  the  lonely  marsh, 
Ftainingue*  build  and  (end  their  curious  nest.’ 

What  sagnell^  does  the  Vulture  display 
as  he  sits  silent  end  unseen  in  the  American’ 
Forest,  watching  the  operations  of  the  mon-' 
strous  Crocodile,  wliile  he  deposits  hir^gr 
in  the  sand  on  the  banks  of  the  river.’  ’The' 
little  Bntcber-hird,  that  attacks  creaturer 
four  times  bigger  than  himself,  seizes  itr 
victims  by  the  throat,  and  stranj^es  them  in' 
an  instant ;  and,  as  if  conscious  of  its  ina-*' 
bility  otherwise  to  separate  the  food  it  has’ 
so  secured,  contrives  to  s|)it  it  on  a  neigh- 
Imring  thorn,  and  then  pulls  it  to  jiieces  hy 
its  hill.  The  solitary  Owl  takes  up  its  sta¬ 
tion  in  a  comer  of  the  bam  at  the  approach 
of  night,  and  with  inflexible  perserverance 
watches  its  prey.  The  Magpie  is  noted  for 
its  singular  cunning.  Bnstunis  are  said  to 
keep  a  sentinel  on  the  outlook  to  apprise 
them  of  danger.  The  Partridge  acts  with' 
the  greatest  subtlety,  in  orcler  to  decojr 
away  a  dog  or  other  animal  when  he  ap¬ 
proaches  her  nest;  and  the  aflection  of  thw 
Hen  for  her  tender  brood  i.s  such,  that  (hr 
their  protection  she  will  attack  the  hog  or 
the  mastiff,  and  even  not  hesitate  to  fly  at 
the  fox.  W’hat  animal  evinces  more  courage 
than  the  cock,  as  he  stmts  in  sovereignty 
on  his  favorite  diinghiill  ?  The  facility  with 
which  Parrots  are  langht  to  speak  and  retain 
and  refieata  mimher  of  words,  is  truly  sur¬ 
prising.  Cormoranr.*  in  China  are  tniined! 
for  the  piir|Mise8  of  fishing;  and  Hawks,  in 
other  Countries  fur  fowling  ;  and  the  Carries 
Pigeon  fierfonns  his  lengthened  emhassy 
with  unerring  preciwin,  and  with  an  aston¬ 
ishing  celerity.  TItevenot  says,  they  com¬ 
monly  travel  from  Aleppo  to  Alexandria  in 
Syria  in  six  hoiirs,  which  is  a  distance  of 
eighth-eight  miles.  The  lettera  are  gener¬ 
ally  fastened  under  fheir  wings.  In  order 
to  ascertain  with  some  degree  of  nrcnraey 
jthes|>eedof  these  curious  birds,  a  gentle¬ 
man,  some  years  ago,  sent  a  earrier  pigeurn 
from  London  to  a  friend  at  Bury  Sf.  Ed- 
Imimds,  desiring  it  to  he  thrown  np  at  a  (inr- 
ticnlar  time  two  day.s  after  its  arrival,  this 
;  w’Hs  attended  to,  and  the  pigeon  returned  to 
the  Bull  Inn,  BishopgnCe-street..  two  hnnia 
and  a  half  afterwards,  ha  ving  in  that  rime 
travelled  seventy-two  miles.— f>en  the  stu¬ 
pid  Ostrich,  ns  it  may  lie  called  in  other 
res|)ects,  is  not  so  destitute  of  natural  affec- 
tioii  and  in.stinrtive  running  as  some  are  apt 
to  imagine ;  for  if  she  more  frequently 
leaves  Iier  eggs  than  other  birds,  it  is  only 
in  those  hot  climates  where  there  is  no 
necessity  for  constant  inciihation  ;  and  if 
.shethru.sts  her  head  in  tliesatid,  when  every 
chance  of  escape  is  at  an  end,  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  she  coiitrivc'j  to  prolong  tho 
chare  and  distance  her  pursuer,  hy  orea- 
sionally  lowering  one  of  her  wings,  and  dis¬ 
appointing  him  with  a  tnouthful  of  feathers. 


QUESTIONS  o!*  LYCEUM  No.  21. 

How  was  Cicero  treated  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  7 

What  domestic  affair  occurre.t  in  the  fanstly  of  Cie- 
ero,  which  remain*  as  a  blot  upon  his  character  Y 

In  «bat  way  did  he  close  his  life  T 

What  instance*  have  we  to  show  the  power  and  tri¬ 
umph  of  science  roinbined  with  tlie  arts  ? 

What  invention,  more  than  any  other,  has  brongirt 
science  to  bear  upon  the  arts,  and  into  the  rstmnn 
walks  ot  lite  ? 

How  many  scribes  would  it  reqtiire  to  writ*  srfcat 
is  printed  in  the  London  ‘  Times’? 

Wliat  inventioii  has  done  much  to  advance  naviga¬ 
tion  and  commerce  ? 

Which  is  most  dangerous,  trnvelling  at  the  rale  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour  on  a  rail-road,  or  ten  miles  an 
hour  on  a  turnpike  1 

What  is  the  most  wonderful  marfaiMe  eC  aiaiieriB 
times  ? 

What  calculations  can  be  made  by  Babbage’*  bm~ 
chine  ? 

What  four  movements  are  given  in  (be  Carstainaa. 
system  of  writing? 

What  constitutes  the  greatest  beauty  and  power  ef 
science  ? 

Which  most  often  differ  in  the  principles  of  moral 
science,  (he  learned  or  ignorant  ?  children  or  adults  ?' 

Wliat  method  has  the  I.anrasier  Lyceum  taken,  to 
render  their  exercises  interesting  and  profitable  to  the- 
society  and  their  schools  ? 

When  teachers  and  pnpils  are  made  members  of 
Lyceums,  do  they  ever  fail  of  being  interesting  bo(l» 
to  children  and  adults  ? 

Where  has  a  State  Lyceum  been  recently  organiz— 

What  naturalists  have  given  the  fullest  and  motr 
complete  description  of  butterflies  ? 

What  are  the  changes  to  which  this  class  of  insects 
are  subject  ? 

By  what  process  does  chalk  undergo  a  cbemicaf 
decomposition  ?  also  mechanical  ? 

If  copper  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  is  a  mechan¬ 
ical  or  chemical  division  efliected  ? 

What  art*  combine  chemical  and  aMcbaaical  sai- 
eace  ? 
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